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Over the last few years, 
most economy cars have shifted 
from inexpensive to out of reach. 

Fortunately, there’s one 
economy car that still is an 
economy car. The 1976 Subaru. 
$2,899." A PRICE 

FROM OUT OF THE PAST. 

Believe it or not, the actual 
price of the 1976 Subaru two- 
door sedan you see in the picture 
is $2,899. 

And that price includes 
features like front wheel drive, 
power front disc brakes, radial 
tires, rack and pinion steering 
and reclining bucket seats. 

It’s almost enough to make 
you forget the cost of living. 
ACAR THAT DOESN’T 

SOAK YOU AT THE GAS PUMP. 
According to EPA test 
estimates, the manual trans- 
mission Subaru sedan got 39 
highway and 29 city miles to 
a gallon of regular. 


Your mileage may vary 
because of the way you drive, 
felahireremueeretialoetcmmunteKeoyetettaveyel 
of your car and whatever optional 
equipment you might have. 

But the Subaru is one car that 
doesn’t have a drinking problem. 


AN ENGINE GEARED FOR TODAY. 
Our high efficiency SEEC-T 
engine burns clean and doesn’t 
even need expensive add-on 
emission control devices like 
catalytic convertors, air pumps 
and air metering systems. 
Those are two reasons you 
can breathe easier right there. 
Not only that, the cylinders 
on the SEEC-T engine are 
horizontally opposed, so it 
vibrates less. That means less 
wear and tear on your car. 
And your wallet. 


OUR DRIVING FORCE: 
FRONT WHEEL DRIVE. 

Every Subaru comes 
standard with front wheel drive. 
What that means is that the 
weight of the engine is over the 
drive wheels. . 

Or to put it in more practical, 
terms, it’s more practical. Our 
front wheel drive provides you 
with greater stability and better 
traction in every kind of driving 
condition. 

Allin all, between what 
you save and what you get on 
furrow bo WAomltloy-vatte-W (ome) o1-10)0) (2 
will be riding high this year. 
Despite the economy. 


SUBARU 


THE ECONOMY CAR FOR 
TODAY’S ECONOMY. 


$2,899" 


* Total POE—siot including dealer prep, 
inland transportation and taxes. Rally stripe and 
F teheel trim rings are extra cost options, 
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THE THING MOST EFFECTED 
BY INFLATION IS THE TIRES. 
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Super Bowl DAN BALIOTTI 


1 US. Potent Ofice, 


Today’s contact lenses. 
Where the action is. 


In sports, everything begins with 
what you see, 

But whatever your sport, eyeglasses 
seldom seem the answer. If you can 
wear contact lenses—and only a 
professional eye examination can tell 
for sure— they may be a more practical 
solution. 

With newer designs and softer lens 
materials, today’s contact lenses often 
weigh less than a teardrop, They're 
generally comfortable right from the 
start and seldom irritate, even after 
prolonged wearing. They improve vision 
without the bother of spectacles, and 
they give you a wider field of vision 
because they rest directly on the eye 
itself. Also, they're easy to care for, 
easy to place and remove. 


Get the opinion of an eye profes- 
sional. If they are right for you, then 
you'll be ready to make contact. 

Should you consider contact lenses, 
your eye professional will decide if you 
can wear them on the basis of the 
health of your eyes, the vision 
correction you need, and the way you 
work and relax. For example, contact 
lenses should not be worn while 
sleeping, swimming, or in the presence. 
of irrttating vapors, Care should be 
taken to avoid exposing lenses to 
substances such as cosmetics, lotions, 
soaps, creams, or hair sprays. If contact 
lenses are prescribed for you, your eye 
professional will work closely with you 
to see that you receive their full benefit 
by providing easily followed instruc- 
tions for lens wearing, cleaning, 
storage, and disinfecting. 


Your eye professional is always ready 
to assist you with your vision needs 
and answer any questions concerning 
contact lenses or eyeglasses. Consult. 
him immediately if you ever encounter 
any abnormal eye condition such as 
irritation. Everyone should have a 
professional eye examination ona 
regular basis to protect the priceless 
miracle of sight. 

Foresight... the best way to 
preserve eyesight. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
SOFLENS DIVISION 


“A registered trademark of Bausch & Lomb Incorporated for polymacon contact lenses made of 61.4% poly 


(2hydroxyethyl methacrylate) and 38.6% water when immersed in sterile sodium chloride solution, U.S.P. 
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LARRY L. KING 


larry L. King, the author of the lead ar- 
ticle in this month's SPORT, “Let’s Have 
a Super Bowl the Pre-Game Show Can 
Be Proud Of,” is a combination of Mean 
Joe Greene, Vince Lombardi, Teddy 
Kennedy and Richard Nixon. 

In other words: like Joe Greene, King 
played high-school football in Texas; 
like Vince Lombardi, King enrolled at 
Fordham to continue his football educa- 
tion; like Teddy Kennedy, King put in a 
tour at Harvard (as a Nieman Fellow); 
and, like Richard Nixon, King used to 
be employed in Washington, D.C., by 
the citizens of the United States. Like 
Nixon, King has now retreated to the 
privacy and luxury of his coastal estate 
—in King’s case, the estate happens to 
be a small apartment in Manhattan, on 
the East Coast—and is at work on two 
major projects: A novel and a biogra- 
phy of Lyndon Baines Johnson. “They 
will be two different books,” explains 


larry King. “I hope.” 

King, whose lost previous article for 
SPORT was an account of his days as 
@ quarterback in the Signal Corps, will 
interrupt work on both the novel and 
the biography to spend most of the af- 
ternoon of January 18 perched in front 
of his television set. No matter how 
much he grumbles, King won't pass up 
the Super Bowl, barring a very dramatic 
alternative. He might even see some- 
thing exciting—if you believe in the law 
of averages. 


The author of this month’s article on 
Conrad Dobler, the St. Louis offensive 
lineman who would like to be known as 
the dirtiest player in football, is Gary 
Ronberg, who is no stranger to athletic 
violence. As a matter of fact, Ronberg 
has written a new book called The 
Violent Game, subtitled A Close Look at 
Pro Hockey and Its Bad Guys. It's a 
handsome and provocative work, a Rut- 
ledge Book for Prentice-Hall Inc., avail- 
able now in both violent and peaceful 
bookstores. 


A month from now, SPORT will be an- 
nouncing its Man of the Year, the log- 
ical successor to Muhammad Ali for 
1974, Secretariat for 1973, Mark Spitz 
for 1972 and a quarter of a century of 
earlier winners. One of the candidates 
for Man of the Year, as the selection 
process comes down to the wire, is a 
woman, Chris Evert, who dominated 
women’s tennis this year and earned 
more prize money than any other woman 
athlete in history. Her rivals include Jack 
Nicklaus, coming off one of the greatest 
of his many great years, and a pair of 
football players, O. J. Simpson, whose 
Buffalo line is analyzed in this issue, and 
Fran Tarkenton, whose Minnesota Vi- 
kings are aiming for their third consecu- 
jive Super Bowl trip. As we went to 
press, Tarkenton was aiming squarely at 
the passing records of Johnny Unitas, 
and Simpson was aiming squarely at the 
rushing records of an equally legendary 
figure, a fellow named O.J. Simpson 
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You can forget about 
Delcos new Freedom Battery. 


A revolutionary new battery 
designed to take care of itself 
for as long as youre likely 

to own your car. 


It's the maintenance- 
free, worry-free, power-tfull 
Delco Freedom Battery from 
AC-Delco. Once it's installed 
you can virtually ignore it. 
That's why we named it 
“Freedom.” 

Features include sealed 
construction so you never 
have to add water, and 
Delco -Remy - pioneered 
changes in cell material and 
design to promote continu- 
ing reliable power. 

The results are dramatic, 
even when compared to our 


AC-DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


best conventional battery: 
superior ability to hold a 
charge, resistance to damage 
from overcharging, superior 
ability to withstand today’s 


No need to water it. 
You shouldn’t have to clean it 
or check it. Shut the hood 
on battery worries. ~ 


higher under-the - hood 
temperatures and virtually 
no servicing required for the 
entire life of the battery. 
Important new technol- 
ogy has made the Delco 
Freedom Battery a better 
way to start your mornings 
for a long time to come. And 
Freedom is just one more 
good reason to go with the 
names you know, AC-Delco. 


with the names 


you know. 


THE LINE THAT TURNED ON 
PRO FOOTBALL’S BEST RUNNER? 


WOOTEN (60), HICKERSON (66), CLARK (73) AND BROWN (32) 


Over the past two years Buffalo’s “Elec- 
tric Company” (see page 32) has re- 
ceived enough nationwide exposure to 
make us forget that the 1965 East Coast 
blackout might have had its origin near 
that upstate New York city. Even if 
you've been trapped in an elevator for 
the last couple of seasons, you un- 
doubtedly know that Buffalo's “Electric 
Company” are the Bills’ offensive line- 
men who light the way for O.J. Simpson. 

Offensive linemen, of course, used to 
be anonymous, But that was before O.J. 
Simpson ran a one-man publicity cam- 
paign for the line which helped him set 
a league rushing record in Buffalo in 
1973. 

In 1963, Jim Brown established the 
record that Simpson broke and became 
the first man in professional football 
to rush for over a mile in one season. 
His blockers were anonymous. Despite 
Brown’s efforts to gain recognition for 
the Cleveland Browns’ offensive line- 


men, no one ever hung a Show Biz nick- 
name on the unit of Dick Schafrath, John 
Wooten, John Morrow, Gene Hicker- 
son, Monte Clark and Johnny Brewer. 

“We never sought publicity,’ recalls 
John Morrow, who centered that line 
and who now manages the color pack- 
aging division of the Menasha Corpor- 
ation. “We were part of an era when 
pro football was becoming established. 
Individual recognition wasn’t as import- 


ant as it is today.” 

Statistical comparisons between 
Brown's line and Simpson’s line offer 
nearly as many similarities as do com- 
parisons between the two runners. 
Combined, Buffalo's linemen stand 38 
feet, two inches tall and weigh 1508 
pounds. Collectively, the six Browns 
were only five inches shorter and 20 
pounds lighter. Adorning both lines are 
graduates of Ohio State (Schafrath, 
Dave Foley), Michigan (Morrow, Reggie 
McKenzie) and Colorado (Wooten, 
Mike Montler). Perhaps their most im- 
portant similarity: The individuals on 
each line became friends. 

“That was the key to our success,” 
suggests Dick Schafrath, an All-Pro 
tackle from 1963-65 and now an as- 
sistant coach with the Washington Red- 


skins. “We were always a close-knit 
group. 

“Of course, it helped having Jimmy 
back there,” says John Wooten, 


Brown's roomate with Cleveland, and 
now head of Pro Sports Advisers, an 
athletes’ management agency. “He 
could break open on any play, even if 
we made halfway blocks.’” 

Monte Clark, the last of the six to 
join the Browns and now the Miami 
Dolphins’ offensive line coach, remem- 
bers his team’s success in a more tech- 
nical light. “Jimmy practiced psycho- 
cybernetics—forcing the mind to gain 
total control over the body's move- 
ments,” Clark recalls. “He concentrated 
on the perfect image of play execution 
and he made his linemen do the same.” 

Brown's blockers are pleased to see 
the increase in attention paid to offen- 
sive linemen. Each proudly recalls their 
unit’s success in the three years prior to 
Brown's retirement — 1963-65 — when 
Brown gained a total of 4,853 yards. 

“In those days,” says Morrow, “we 
got the stat sheets long before Jimmy 
knew what he’d done during the game.” 

It was a mutual admiration society 
that prospered when, in 1963, Brown 
became the first NFL running back to 
rush for 1,800 yards in one season. 
When reporters jammed the Browns’ 
locker room to speak with Brown fol- 
lowing a 27-20 win over Washington in 
the season’s finale, Jimmy directed them 
to the corner of the room where his 
linemen were dressing in privacy. 

“If you're lucky,” Brown told reporters, 
“you'll get them to tell you how easy it 
was to set the record.” 

“That's how he always treated us,” 
Schafrath remembers. “He was the mosi 
unselfish player on the team; he’d have 
done anything he could to see that we 
received proper credit.” 

Reflecting on Simpson's gifts of steak 
dinners and 14-karat gold bracelets to 
the Buffalo Bills’ linemen after the 
Juice’s record-setting season, five-time 
All-Pro guard Gene Hickerson recalls 
that Brown rewarded his blockers with 
the intangible gift of respect. From his 
home in Cleveland where he now man- 
ages Ohio liquids, a firm that reclaims 
petroleum products for industry, Hicker- 
son says, “I don’t think we ever needed 
gifts from him to feel close to Jimmy. 
He gave us respect and friendship; he 
really helped give us the best gift we 
ever got out of pro football—that World 
Championship in 1964.” 

—LARRY GRUBMAN 
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14-16 EXCELLENT 
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8-10 FAIR 


Sidney Wicks 


1. Who scored the most points among 
UCLA alumni in pro basketball during 
the 1974-75 regular season? 

a. Sidney Wicks 

b. Gail Goodrich 

¢. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 


2. Who had the most rebounds among 
UCLA alumni in pro basketball during 
the 1974-75 regular season? 

a. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 

b. Swen Nater 

¢. Sidney Wicks 


3. Which one of these UCLA alumni 
was an NBA first-round draft choice? 
a. Lucius Allen 

b. Steve Patterson 

c. Henry Bibby 


4. Which one of these UCLA alumni 
has not played on an NBA champion- 
ship team? 

a. Henry Bibby 

b. Keith Erickson 

¢. John Vallely 


Gail Goodrich 


5. Which one of these UCLA alumni 
has not played in the ABA? 

a. Lynn Shackelford 

b. Mike Warren 

¢. Edgar Lacey 


6. Only one of these UCLA alumni was 
named to the NBA All-Rookie team 
Which one? 

a. Sidney Wicks 

b. Gail Goodrich 

¢. Curtis Rowe 


7. Which one of these UCLA alumni 
played on NBA teams with Bill Russell 
and Wilt Chamberlain? 

a. Keith Erickson 

b. Willie Naulls 

¢. Walt Hazzard 


8. Which one of these men wears the 
same number in the NBA that he wore 
at UCLA? 

a. Jamaal Wilkes 

b. Henry Bibby 

¢. Curtis Rowe 


9. Who was the leading scorer among 
UCLA alumni in the 1975 NBA All-Star 
game? 

a. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 

b. Sidney Wicks 

«. Gail Goodrich 


10. Which one of these UCLA alumni 
was never selected Rookie of the Year 
in the NBA? 

a. Sidney Wicks 

b. Gail Goodrich 

c. Keith Wilkes 


11. Match each UCLA alumnus with 


the NBA team that originally drafted 
him. 

a. David Meyers 
b. Lucius Allen 
¢. Tommy Curtis 


los Angeles Lakers 
Seattle Supersonics 
Buffalo Braves 


12. Prior to this season, who was the 
career scoring leader among UCLA 
alumni in the NBA? 

a. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 

b. Mahdi Abdul-Rahman 

¢. Gail Goodrich 


13. Which one of the following pairs 
of UCLA alumni never played together 
in the NBA? 

a. Gail Goodrich and Walt Hazzard 
b. John Vallely and Walt Hazzard 

¢. Lucius Allen and Walt Hazzard 


Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 


14. Which one of these UCLA alumni 
played on the team that established an 
NBA record of 33 consecutive victories? 
a. Lucius Allen 

b. Keith Erickson 

¢. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 


15. Which team holds the NBA draft 
rights to UCLA alumnus Swen Nater of 
the ABA‘’s New York Nets? 

a. Houston Rockets 

b. Kansas City Kings 

. Milwaukee Bucks 


16. For which pro basketball team is 
former UCLA basketball player Lynn 
Shackelford a broadcaster? 

a. Phoenix Suns 

b. Denver Nuggets 

¢. Los Angeles Lakers 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 66 
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AWESOME AGNES 

When the December issue of SPORT 
came out—with the shark on the cover 
swimming desperately to get away from 
Joe Greene and the caption saying, 
“Who's Afraid of Mean Joe Greene? 
EVERYBODY,” one of our editors 
brought a copy of the magazine to a 
New York Jets’ practice session and 
began showing it around. 

Carl Garrett, one of Greene's fellow 
Texans, took one look at the cover line 
and laughed. “I'll tell you who's not 
afraid of Joe,” he said. “Agnes, that’s 
who. You shoulda put her on the 
cover.” Agnes, explained Garrett, is 
Mrs. Joe Greene. 


EMOTIONAL EDDIE 

“Eddie! Eddie! Eddie” the New York 
Ranger fans chanted early this season 
as veteran goalie Eddie Giacomin led 
his team onto the Madison Square Gar- 
den ice. The cheers for Giacomin, the 
Rangers’ No. | goalie for the past ten 
years, continued to roar as he stood at 
the net with tears running down his 
cheeks. Giacomin was now wearing 
—for the first time—the bright red jersey 
of the Detroit Red Wings. 

Just two days before, in probably the 
most unpopular move in the recent his- 
tory of the Rangers, general manager 
Emile Francis had sent Giacomin to 
Detroit, giving up the goalie and his six- 
figure salary and getting only the token 
waiver price in return. 

“They threw me to the wolves,” said 
Giacomin. “All these years with the 
team and they threw me out like a piece 


Eddie Giacomin, wearing the unfamiliar 
No. 31 of the Red Wings, is overcome by 
fans’ cheers at Madison Square Garden. 


‘of garbage and waited for someone to 
pick it up.” 

Not so, contended Francis. “It was 
the best deal | could have made at the 
time. | did like | always do. | got the 
best | could for Giacomin.” 

The best Francis could get for the 
four-time NHL All-Star was the $30,000 
waiver fee. It looked like a giveaway to 
most angry Ranger followers. Already 
frustrated by rising ticket prices and the 
Rangers’ failure to win the Stanley Cup 


since 1940, the fans were even more 
incensed at the lethargic play and poor 
record of the current team. In addition, 
only days before Giacomin was shipped 
out, Francis had traded away another 
popular Ranger, Derek Sanderson, for 
a future draft choice. 

“I can’t understand it,” said one 
disillusioned fan at the Detroit game. 
“They dump fighters like Eddie and 
Sanderson and they keep a lazy bum 
like [Brad] Park who couldn't care less 
if the team wins or loses as long as he 
gets his two hundred grand a year.” 

Throughout the game, the fans cheer- 
ed the Red Wings and booed the Ran- 
gers. When Giacomin led Detroit to a 
6-4 victory over his old teammates, he 
received another booming ovation. 

After the game, neither Ranger coach 
Ron Stewart nor Ranger president Bill 
Jennings blamed the team for its per- 
formance. “I can honestly say that the 
fans’ reaction caused us to lose to- 
night,” said Stewart. Said Jennings: “I 
hope the fans don’t miss those two 
points in the final standings.” 

But it was Emile Francis who seemed 


A Navy career. 
It’s not just another job 
own the street. 


Enlisted men on liberty in the Navy's new uniform. 


A guaranteed crack at success. Ina profession 
alive with challenge and excitement. 

You get out of the ordinary when you get into 
the Navy. 

Qualify, and we'll train you in one of over 70 
career-building fields. 

Training to lead others, or take responsibility for 
your own job. 

We'll even help you continue or resume your 
education through our Navy Campus for 
Achievement program. 

We're not saying it’s easy. There’s hard work 
to be done. 

But it’s not all work. Not with the great 
places you'|l see, the good friends you'll make 
along the way. 

And you can build a career in the Navy that 
sets you up for life, sets you apart from the crowd, 
makes you someone really 
special. 

Your Navy Recruiter (La 
can tell you more. Including une! 
what training you qualify 
for. Talk to him. Or call 
800-841-8000 anytime. 
It's toll-free. 


BUILD YOUR FUTURE ON A PROUD TRADITION. 
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the most upset by the fans’ bitterness: 
“We've given the Ranger fans every 
nickel's worth of hockey in the last few 
years,” he said, 

“That,” retorted one indignant sea- 
son-ticket holder, “is the first accurate 
thing Francis has said so far. For the 
price I’m paying for my ticket, all I’ve 
seen lately is a nickel’s worth of hockey.” 

A few days later, the Rangers made 
another big deal, sending Jean Ratelle 
and Park to Boston in exchange for 
Carol Vadnais and Phil Esposito. And 
then it was the Boston fans’ turn to 
fume. They had lost the most potent 
scorer in hockey—and their team, too, 
was floundering 

—Tom Murray 


BRADLEY’S PLAY 

Bill Bradley, who demonstrates con- 
siderable playmaking ability as a for- 
ward with the New York Knicks of the 
National Basketball Association, hopes 
to be just as successful in another kind 
of playmaking. Bradley is co-producer 
of a play by Ronald Ribman, The Poison 
Tree, a prison drama starring Cleavon 
little and Moses Gunn, scheduled to 
open in New York in mid-January 

During one early rehearsal, co-pro- 
ducer Bradley showed up and said, 
“No, I'm not worried about this venture 
detracting from my basketball. In. fact, 
the only concern | have right now is a 
broken finger on my right hand.” 

The broken finger healed quickly, and 
Bradley was soon back in action with 
the Knicks. The team has no objections 
to Bradley's off-court playmaking inter- 
ests, but if coach Red Holzman ever 
heard someone hail Bradley with 
Broadway's traditional opening-night 
good-luck greeting, he might get very 
upset. The greeting is, of coufse, “Break 
a leg.” 

— T.M. 


A ROSE IS A ROSE IS AN MVP 

Bill Lee of the Boston Red Sox sat on the 
dais wearing slacks, shirt, tie, sports 
jacket and open-toed sandals. Between 
luncheon courses, lee read oul loud 
from a book called Pyramid Power to 
Elliott Maddox, the New York Yankee 


outfielder, who was wearing crutches 
and a mezzuzah, a Jewish good-luck 
symbol. Maddox is thinking of con- 
verting to Judaism; lee was trying to 
convert Maddox to pyramids, which he 
says is his religion 

“Now | know why the Yankees lost 
the pennant,” said Lee, glancing at the 
cast encasing Maddox's post-operative 
knee. “Platform shoes.’ 

Rawly Eastwick also sat on the dais, 
nursing four days’ growth of whiskers, 
which weren't easy to spot on the fair- 
haired 25-year-old Cincinnati pitcher. 
Fortunately, Sparky Anderson, who does 
not like hairy ballplayers, was not pres- 
ent. “Better shave off that beard before 
Februory, Rawly,” said Pete Rose. 


Bill Bradley, basketball player, is now a 
part-time co-producer, hoping to bring a 
show starring Cleavon Little to Broadway. 


lee and Maddox and Eastwick had 
gathered at the Plaza Hotel in Man- 
hattan to help SPORT and the American 
Motors Corporation honor Pete Rose as 
the Most Valuable Player of the 1975 
World Series. Rose was there with his 
wife Karolyn to pick up his prizes: A 
plaque, a ring and an American Motors 
Pacer—a red Pacer, of course. 

It was a tribute to Rose’s World Series 
performance—he led all hitters with a 
370 average, and he led all baserun- 
ners by breaking up a crucial double 
play in the seventh game—and to his 13 
years of big-league hustle that Lee and 


Eastwick, both strong MVP candidates 
themselves, appeared at the luncheon. 
Also present were several former major 
leaguers, including Frank Torre, who 
used to play first base for Milwaukee, 
and Dick Stuart, who used to try to play 
first base for Boston. Stuart, known as 
Dr. Strangeglove during his playing 
days, dropped his knife and fork, and 
immediately everyone recognized him. 
Torre was accompanied by his brother, 
Joe, the New York Met, and the pres- 
ence of the Torres inspired Billy Crystal, 
a gifted young comedian, to speak of 
other famous brother combinations in 
baseball: “Joe and Satchel Paige, Frank 
and Brooks Robinson, Walter and Alex 
Johnson, Billy and Ted Williams—and 
Elliott Maddox and Rod Carew.” 

Monte Irvin was on hand, representing 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn and the Hall 
of Fame (to which Rose is heading), and 
so was Dave DeBusschere, the com- 
missioner of the American Basketball 
Association, representing all the minor- 
league pitchers whose lives Pete Rose 
once made miserable. Before DeBus- 
schere became a big star in the NBA, 
he was once pitcher of the year in the 
Sally League. “He had a good fast 
ball,” Rose recalled. 

Rose praised DeBusschere’s speed, 
Eastwick’s courage, Lee's stuff, baseball 
in general, the sixth game of the Series 
in particular, all his teammates, all his 
opponents and, most of all, Sparky 
Anderson. “It's too bad the MVP award 
can‘t go to a manager,” said Rose, “be~ 
cause Sparky really deserved it.” 

—Dick Schaap 


OUT OF RAWLY’S PAST 

During the reception preceding the MVP 
luncheon, a man named Bob Alleger 
happened to walk past Rawly East- 
wick as the young Cincinnati pitcher 
was being interviewed. Alleger is the 
president of the Curtis Circulation Com- 
pany, the firm which distributes SPORT. 

Eastwick spotted Alleger and did a 
double-take. “What are you doing 
here?" said Eastwick. 

Alleger, who used to coach Eastwick 
in litle League baseball, did not have 
to ask the same question of his former 
star. 


As World Series MVP, Pete Rose received 
accolades from Raw!y Eastwick (center) 
and Bill Lee (bottom) and an AMC Pacer. 


very inch 

of Randy 

Lewis” 

body is 

covered 
with fireproof clothing. His head is 
enclosed in a Bell-Star helmet. Only 
his eyes can be seen through the 
transparent shield. They are nervous, 
apprehensive, scared. They have 
every reason to be. 

Lewis is immersed in a blue-and- 
yellow Lola Formula 5000 car. On 
three s‘des of him is a 30-gallon fuel 
tank that also serves as the car’s 
frame. Inches behind his head is a 
550-horsepower engine. In a few 
minutes, Randy Lewis will drive h's 
explosive machine for the first time. 
It is among the fastest racing cars 
in the world, its 195 mile-an-hour 
top speed more than 50 miles-an- 
hour faster than Lewis has ever 
driven. Although he has not raced 
in over a year, there is no tim? to 
refresh his rusty racing skills. If 
Randy Lewis’ dream of racing on 
the World Championship Grand 
Prix circuit is to survive, he must 
within the next 48 hours drive t 
Lola as fest as some of the most 
experienced drivers in the world. 


The Atlanta round of the USAC 
SCCA Formula 5000 Series is 
Lewis’ first chance in big-time rac- 
ing. At age 30, it is also very likely 
his last chance. 


For a decade, Randy Lewis has 
dreamed the cruelest of — sports 
dreams, the dream of becoming a 
professional racing driver. It is 
cruel because it takes hold of one 
long before the fantasies of adoles- 
cence can be tempered by the 
tics of competition, cruel because it 
lingers unresolved long after other 
dreams of professional athletics 
have been answered or denied, cruel 
because it forces a man without 
wealth to endlessly grub for money 
just to participate, and cruel because 
it kills so many in its pursuit. 

In seven years of amateur and 
professional racing, Lewis has been 
successful on every level at which 
he has competed. He has obvious 
ability, but he has not shown quite 
enough in the fierce competition of 
automobile racing to be signed on 
by a professional team. To compete 
on his own, Lewis—ard every other 
unestablished, non-wealthy driver— 
has to hustle and beg, borrow and 


lie, just to finance a tenuous oppor- 
tunity to prove himself. 

Randy Lewis is all too familiar 
with the financial realities of racing. 
He began competing in 1968 during 
his senior year at San Jose State 
College, from which he was gradu- 
ated Phi Beta Kappa. He continued 
while working on a Masters in mar- 
keting at Berkeley in 1970, He 
traced without the knowledge of his 
surgeon father, financing himself in 
part with student loans, 

He raped together enough 
money in 1971 to turn pro and race 
in Europe. He stretched his money 
by doing his own mechanical work, 
sleeping in his van and eating sand- 
wiches. Competing in Formula 
Three against the world’s best 
young drivers, he scored several 
wins and set lap records. Lewis 
finished the season as the highest- 
placed, first-year driver. But his 
balance sheet showed $3,000 taken 
in from purses and appearance 
money, and $8,000 paid out for ex- 
penses. He needed a sponsor, 

For five months he made tele- 
phone calls, wrote letters and 
knocked on the corporate doors of 
Europe. Finally, he made a sponsor- 
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ship deal with Wrangler Jeans’ 
European division. Through the 
1972 and 1973 seasons, he raced 
over 20 weekends each year and 
the rest of the time made trade-fair 
and store appearances for Wrangler. 
He was eating better and covering 
his expenses, but that was all. 

His 1974 program was to be a 
step up to Formula Two racing— 
until the oil crisis triggered economic 
panic in Europe and corporate ad- 
vertising budgets were slashed. 
Lewis’ deal with Wrangler died. 
Ironically, his name didn’t help his 
association with Wrangler. When 
pronounced in German, “Lewis” 
sounds very much like “Levi's,” 
the name of one of Wrangler’s best- 
known competitors. 

So Lewis came back to the 
United States and tried to get some- 
thing going for 1974. The best he 
could do was set up a racing-oriented 
dealer network in exchange for the 
sponsorship of a West Coast stop- 
watch distributor, For his five-month 
effort, Lewis received financing for 
just two minor races in an uncom- 
petitive car, 

Lewis realized that 1975 might 
well be his last call. He sent out to 
1,600 corporations an elaborate 
color brochure documenting his rac- 
ing success and his promotional 
and marketing experience. The lone 
spark of interest came from Wran- 
gler’s home office in Greensboro, 
N.C., which needed something that 
would help sales in the Atlantic mar- 
ket. At about the same time, Lewis 
came into contact with a new group 
of promoters who were putting on a 
Formula 5000 race iust north of 
Atlanta, and were seeking a corpor- 
ate sponsor for the event. Lewis 
came up with an elaborate plan. 


He would bring the two parties 
together and get money from each 
to finance his racing. He would be 
paid $5,000 by the promoters for 
arranging the Wrangler sponsorship 
and, as a native of Atlanta, use his 
natural “local boy” prominence to 
help publicize the event. Wrangler 
would have the use of his car for its 
marketing promotion. 

Both sides agreed, but still need- 
ing money, Lewis decided to co- 
produce the race program. He also 
made a deal to sell race T-shirts. 

With the race less than one month 
away, the only problem was that 
Lewis had no car. He finally located 
a Lola 332 for $17,000 less engine. 
He floated loans to buy two racing 
engines for $14,000. The car was 
in shabby condition and had to be 
rebuilt. It was not completed until 
two days before the first practice. 

Wrangler made it clear that its 
sponsorship of Lewis was strictly 
a One-race promotion. Lewis hoped 
that he could make the promotion 
successful enough and show enough 
promise on the track to talk Wrang- 
ler into continuing for the season’s 
three remaining races in California. 
It was a very slim hope, but it was 
his only hope. 


It is now seconds before the start 
of the first practice session, and 
Lewis waits in the Lola, tensely 
squeezing the thick. rubber-coated 
steering wheel. Two mechanics 
hurriedly check tire pressures and 
fasten the fiberglass engine cover. 

“OK, hit it!” yells a mechanic. 

Lewis flicks on the ignition and 
the Bartz-Chevrolet engine rumbles 
to life. He waits long moments in 
the oppressive Georgia sun for the 
engine oil to reach its operating 
temperature. The nervousness and 
fear in his eyes have dissolved. He 
engages the non-syncromesh first 
gear w:th a metallic grind and the 
Lola trundles toward the track and 
then accelerates. 

Chief mechanic Jack Smith 
watches from the pits as Lewis slow- 
ly cruises the 2.6-mile Road Atlanta 
track. At 34, Smith is an 18-year 
In Rendy Lewis’ first time driving a 


Formula 5000 Lola (right), he broke a 
track record. Then the trouble started. 


motcr-racing veteran whom Lewis 
has flown in from the Coast. Smith 
is realistic and objective about 
Lewis’ chances. He is aware of the 
long odds involved in entering a 
highly competetive series in mid- 
season, with a comparatively small 
budget and an unpracticed driver 
who has never before driven on this 
level. He has seen hundreds of 
Randy Lewises come and go, their 
dreams unfulfilled. 

“T just hope he doesn’t hurt him- 
self.” says Smith, “and keeps thz 
car on the black part.” 

As practice wears on, Lewis is i 
and out of the pits. Small adjust- 
ments are made to the car and his 
lap times gradually drop. The 
checkered flag is then shown and 
Friday’s practice is over. 

Lewis coasts in, climbs from th2 
Lola and stretches on his tip-toes. 
He is five-foot-ten with a build just 
on the trim side of chunky. His full, 
handsome face is marred only by 


a nose which took a slight turn for 
the worse after an adolescent base- 
ball accident. Only the flecks of grey 
in his black hair suggest his 30 
years. His demeanor is an appeal- 
ing blend of boy and man. His 
words come in staccato phrases and 
without a hint of his Georgia up- 
bringing. 

Lewis helps push the car up the 
steep incline to his work area in the 
paddock, There he gives Smith his 
impressions of the car, explains how 
it is handling, and offers suggestions 
as to things that need attention. 

Smith, thin and wiry with bushy 
reddish-brown hair and mustache, 
stands slightly stooped, listening and 
probing beneath the hood as his 
driver talks, Smith makes a list of 
things to be done. The list is long. 
He and his two helpers work 
through the night 

On Saturday morning, Lewis’ 
driving style smooths out and_ his 
lap times drop dramatically. Smith 


checks the stopwatch and does a 
smiling double-take. The jaded 
veteran is impressed. Lewis comes 
up on and passes a slower driver. It 
is the 1973 Indianapolis 500 winner, 
Gordon Johneock. Johncock gives 
chase, but Lewis pulls away. John- 
cock gets his fastest qualifying lap 
chasing Randy Lewis. 

A few laps later, Lewis pulls in 
and is handed his time sheet. He is 
one of the handful of drivers to 
have broken champion Brian Red- 
man’s existing lap record for Road 
Atlanta. Lewis breaks into an ani- 
mated, electrifying smile. It is an 
exquisite moment when dreams 
merge with reality. 

In the next hour, Lewis’ joy turns 
to concern, There is an overheating 
problem, which swiftly gets worse. 
To correct it, the mechanics pack 
up and return with the Lola to their 
garage. Again they work all night. 
They arrive at the track on race day, 
but they are not at all confident that 


the problem has really been solved. 

Just six laps into the qualifying 
race, Lewis has to pull in, his engine 
pumping steam. Still in Saturday’s 
grease- and sweat-stained T-shirts, 
the mechanics tear into the car. 
Smith thinks the heads are cracked 
and begins to change them. Lewis is 
in the van pulling heads off the spare 
engine. The minutes to race time 
tick by. 

The mechanics’ normal precision 
is dulled by two sleepless nigh 
Wrenches slip from hands and sim- 
ple tasks become difficult. The min- 
utes continue to pass. Wrangler ex- 
ecutives watch with fascination. 

Then a deafening roar is heard. 
The race has been flagged underway. 
Lewis leans back and smiles a head- 
shaking, ironic smile of resignation. 
After 13 months of effort, he has 
missed the race, 

An hour later, Smith is sitting 
motionless and exhausted in the 
front seat of a yan, an untouched 
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can of beer in his calloused, grease- 
stained hand. He is staring blankly 
out the windshield. 

Lewis walks over, puts his 
hand on Smith’s shoulder 
and says, “Hey, I just want 
you to know I appreciate 
how hard you worked and 
everything you did.” 

Smith, who is very much 
aware of what missing the 
race could mean to Lewis’ 
career, says, “I made a 
major error in judgment. I 
should have realized the 
overheating problem could 
have been taken care of by 
tightening down the head. 
Tt’s my fault you didn’t get 
torun.” 

They stare at each other 
for a long moment. Two 
professionals: One man 
enough to admit an error 
where others might have 
made excuses, the other 
man enough to understand 
and console where others 
might have lashed out in 
anger. 

The morning after the race, Lewis 
sits at the breakfast table in a 
sprawling suburban Atlanta ranch 
home that belongs to a high-school 
friend. Lewis is drained. He has a 
hangover compounded by a head 
cold. He sips a cup of tea. 

“Tf Wrangler doesn’t go for the 
sponsorship deal, I’m through. 
There’s no way I’m going to get 
$100,000 from anyone else now. 
Ad budgets for °76 are locked. 
Either Wrangler says yes or I’m an 
ex-racing driver.” 

He pushes a piece of French toast 
around in the syrup and puts the 
fork down without eating. “I didn’t 


like the way the Wrangler people 
were talking last night. They are 
really upset that they spent all that 
money and then didn’t get to see 
the car run. In terms of the over- 
all promotion, it isn’t very*impor- 
tant, but I can see where it would 
seem strange to them. Hell, they’re 
new to racing and just don’t realize 
all the things that can go wrong. 
Things look bad.” 

Lewis’ endless optimism has final- 
ly deserted him. For the first time, 
it is occurring to him that maybe he 


Lewis has been hustling, begging and 
borrowing since 1968 just for a chance 
fo prove himself as a race-car driver. 


cannot fulfill his dream. He looks 
out the floor-to-ceiling windows and 
surveys the meticulously landscaped 
grounds, the swimming pool and the 
house-sized cabana. 

“Christ, I can’t do this hand-to- 
mouth scene forever. I mean, I’m 
thirty years old and I don’t have a 
damn thing. You can only bang your 
head against a wall for so long be- 
fore you realize the wall isn’t mov- 
ing and your head hurts. If Wrangler 
says no, the only thing I can do is 
go to the California races and hope 
for a miracle.” 


Three days after the Atlanta race, 
Lewis, attache case in hand and 
dressed in Wrangler shirt, jeans and 
boots, walks into the Wrangler 
offices. 

The excitement, color and siren 
sounds of racing are behind. But the 
reality of racing is at hand. The talk 
is no longer lap times, spring rates 
and gear ratios, but of demographics, 
media impressions and market 
penetration. The question which will 
determine Lewis’ future in his sport 
will be answered. The question is: 
How many pairs of jeans 
has the promotion sold? 

Calls are made to re~ 
tailers. Sales of Wrangler 
products have shot up 100 
to 250 percent. Wrangler is 
pleased. Lewis is euphoric. 

“Man, I can hardly be- 
lieve it!” Lewis says when 
he gets back to the ranch. 
“T knew it would help them, 
but I was thinking more 
long range, you know, im- 
age and all that. They can’t 
turn me down now.” 

They did. Wrangler Vice 
President Norbert Considine 
says, ‘Oh, we’re very 
pleased with the Atlanta re- 
sults. It was one of the most 
successful promotions we 
have ever done. It’s just that 
the California races are com- 
ing up almost too fast for us 
to mount the needed effort 
to utilize their potential.” 

Lewis makes another pro- 
posal. It is for much less money, an 
amount that will cause him to lose 
money racing and put him on a bud- 
get that will limit his chance of 
success. 

Just ten days before the first Cali- 
fornia race, Wrangler unexpectedly 
comes through—not with enough 
money to meet his expenses, but 
with enough to keep him on the track. 

“If they offered me this amount 
two weeks ago, I would have been 
depressed,” says Randy Lewis. “But 
now, I’m ecstatic. Okay, so this 
whole deal has not been the big 
breakthrough I’ve been looking for. 
The important thing is that now I 
can keep on racing.” 1 | 


RICHARD PETTY says: 


“If you really 
want to learn |__| 

how to repair cars 
... check out NRI | 
home training” 


“NRI provides the most up-to-date 
complete courses in Auto Mechanics 
I’ve ever seen.” 


“My dad made auto mechanics out of us long before 
he’d let us enter a race, I know the importance of a 
good mechanic... and the opportunities that are out 
there for men with the right training. That’s why 
I’m sure glad to see home training like the two NRI 
courses come along. With NRI training behind you, 
when you open that hood, hands-on experience is 
going to come fast, and come right, It’s a lot of train- 
ing for a very few bucks.” 


Save Gas... Save On Repair Bills. 


“Take NRI’s Tune-Up Course for any homeowner. 
[t’s a basic repair course that'll save you a lot on your 
own car upkeep. From headlight to taillight, you'll 
learn all you need to know, quickly, with hands-on 
experience. Tune-Up home training includes eight 
important service items... including a Dwell Tach- 
ometer, Volt Amp Tester, and Tune-Up Tool Kit.” 


Become a Professional Mechanic 


“NRI’s complete Master Automotive Technician 
Course gives you the essential training and diag- 
nostic equipment you need to be a real pro. In addi- 
tion to NRI’s unique personal services and 
“pite-size” texts, you get ten pieces of auto service 
equipment, including a dwell tachometer, AC power 
timing light, complete set of tools, a volt-amp tester, 
an ignition-analyzer scope, and assorted gauges. You 
pay nothing extra for the professional tools and 
equipment, and they’re yours to keep.” 


/ Richard Petty, Am 
Winningest Stock 
and NRI Automoti 


You get all this equipment and more 
with the NRI Master Automotive Tech- 
nician’s Course . . . including NRI’s 
exclusive Achievement Kit, and 70 pro- 
fusely illustrated “bite-size” lesson texts. 


Train with the Leaders— 
NRI and McGraw-Hill 


“I’m a great believer in being number one. That’s 
why I look to the leaders. No other school has NRI’s 
experience in home training...or McGraw-Hill’s 
background in continuing education. Mail the cou- 
pon and check out what they have to offer. Hundreds 
of thousands of students have 
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trained at home the NRI way, and | ‘Automotive {ff | 
| Servicing | 


you can too. NRI AUTOMOTIVE 
DIVISION, 3939 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 20016 
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LetSHave 


BY LARRY L. KING 


It happens every year. They pump 
me up about the Super Bow! until 
I get the night sweats, fitfully 
dream of fumbling a key punt dur- 
ing the vital overtime period, and 
wake up full of Super Sunday but- 
terflies. Always I have a rooting 
interest in one team or the other: 
Oh yes, the week long tub-thump- 
ing assures my heart’s commitment. 
Though I cannot rationally justify 
deeply caring whether the colors of 
Corporation A triumph over the 
banners of Corporation B, the news- 
paper scribes and hair-pieced grin- 
ners of the boob tube convince me 
of the invincibility of the Purple 
People Eaters or The Over The 
Hill Gang. I approach the kickoff 
a virtual basket case, for this year 
the forces of righteousness shall pre- 
vail, this year I shall witness a game 
to make me forget the 1958 Colt- 
Giant classic, this year football will 
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be played with all the certainty and 
precision coaches give it when 
drawing their little X’s and O’s .. . 

About the time they release 
the 10,000 red-white-and-blue-dyed 
pigeons, or some prominent parson 
is threatening the record for Most 
Banalities Uttered During Pre-Game 
Prayer, I know I've been conned. 
Then, for the remainder of the long 
afternoon, I sit among the stupefied 
millions out there in television land 
watching the most boring game 
since the flying wedge went out and 
leather helmets came in. All-Pro re- 
ceivers suddenly sprout board 
hands and distinguished punters 
smite the ball with their kneecaps. 
A Larry Brown gains little more 
ground than your Aunt Gertie, the 
Purple People Eaters chase their tails 
while Kansas City slicks them with 
end-around plays from the sandlot 
games of my Texas youth, or a Garo 


Yepremian gives the worst imita- 
tion of a passing quarterback since 
Bobby Douglass first tried it for the 
Chicago Bears. Both teams often 
play as if the rule book states that 
when you drop it you can’t pick it 
up, reminding one of how harmless 
war might be should the South Vi- 
etnamese tangle with the Italians. 
The much-heralded Super Bowl, in 
fact, has a history of mediocrity to 
threaten standards earlier estab- 
lished by the Edsel car, Chester A. 
Arthur, and Muzak. This year, I 
swear, I shall not again turn down a 
lovely blonde’s invitation to dally 
on the beaches of Mexico because I 
fear bad TV reception in Acapulco. 
I wouldn’t have done it in 1973 had 
not my beloved Redskins made it 
to Super Bowl VII, where they 
played as if wearing hoop skirts and 
fishing boots. 

My problem, perhaps, is staying 


Find a place for yourselves. 


You may not have tasted a white 
rum and soda. You may not have 
even heard of it. It's gone quietly un- 
noticed amidst the hoopla around 
more colorful-sounding concoctions, 
Drinks that, by any description, taste 
even stranger than their names. 

White rum and soda has a taste 
that doesn’t need a fancy name. 
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for club soda. They're the only white 
rums aged by law. Aged until 
they're smooth enough to mix with 
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In fact, nothing mixes better 
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home fussing with the “tint” button 
when all the really good stuff—the 
pre-game hoopla—is not available 
on instant replay. Friends who've 
made the scene from New Orleans 
to Los Angeles tell me there are so 
many social temptations that Super 
Bowl Week might be fun even in 
Green Bay. Though cautious 
coaches attempt to stash their su- 
perstuds in such safe precincts as 
Fort Lauderdale or Anaheim— 
miles or hours from the sinful Super 
Bowl cities—my spies report that 
the little girls find the little boys al- 
most every time. Assistant coaches 
and front-office finks run around 
shooing off ladies, both amateur and 
professional, who seek something 
beyond slumber in the arms of su- 
perstuds, Some, it is my sad duty 
to report, get through the net and 
do simply awful things to red- 
blooded American boys, sapping 
their strength and I don’t know 
what-all. This is because (1) the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
does not yet wholly dominate the 
National Football League and (2) 
people just naturally like sweets. No 
doubt I'd taste some myself. 

Before one Super Bowl game a 
certain star demonstrated his im- 
mense courage by stashing his wife 
and his girl friend in adjoining mo- 
tels. For keeping both of them 
happy, plus his coach, he should 
have been named Most Valuable 
Player and recipient of the Sport 
magazine prize car with a trundle 
bed built in. One All-Pro lineman, 
almost as pious as Dick Nixon and 
neck-and-neck with Bart Starr 
for reputed saintliness, partied a 
lady the night before a Super Bowl 
game—an impulsiveness that form- 
erly had overcome him on the eve of 
4 game only three times in a decade 
of pro ball. He is now 0-4, post-coi- 
tally speaking. On the other hand, the 
night before he upset the Baltimore 
Colts in Super Bowl III, the Jets’ 
Joe. Namath retired to his room to 


relax—in the diplomatic words of 
Dave Anderson’s Countdown to 
Super Bowl—“with a glass of John- 
nie Walker Red and a casual fe- 
male acquaintance.” On the 
strength of what Broadway Joe did 
to the Colts on the subsequent Super 
Sabbath, one might have expected 
future Super Bowl coaches to en- 
courage romance. But no: Wisemen 
named George Allen and Don Shula 
and Bud Grant continue to urge that 
even wives be awarded a certain 
benign neglect past Tuesday of Super 
Week. 

Not all joys come in bottles or 
skirts, A bit of light doping goes on 
above and beyond the novocain or 
cortisone shots, uppers, and other 
pain killers or heart medicines semi- 
slyly prescribed by club physicians, 
A retired NFL player, not so many 
Super Sundays ago, got a desperate 
call from an active player: “Oh, 
my god, we're playing in the Super 
Bowl tomorrow and we're out of 
grass. Can you help us?” A really 
big star of a few years back once 
said, “T was on mescaline, man, and, 
hey, every time the crowd cheered 
it was like facing this mighty, roar- 
ing faceless beast and, hey, I ran 
my ass off to get away from it.” He 
had one of his better games. 

So there is fun to be had at the 
Super Site: Drinkin’ and smoochin’ 
and trippin’; free lunches; big. par- 
ties where people wear funny hats, 
fall down, quote poetry, and other- 
wise risk the full adventures of 
themselves, We stay-at-homes are 
aware of exactly none of this, how- 
ever, because the free, fearless, and 
inquiring gentlemen of the press 
choose to feed us pablum while they 
gorge on freebie steaks or better. 
They won’t reveal what really hap- 
pened behind the door until you 
chase them down one by one and 
bribe them with drinks. If Howard 
Cosell ever got on TV and actually 
tried to “tell it like it is” about Super 
Week, he’d wind up in a yonder 
heap with his jaw broken, Which, 
come to think of it, might provide 
half-time shows more entertaining 
than those featuring punt, pass, and 
kick contests. 

Tt all began, of course, in Los 


Angeles in 1967. That original con- 
test was touted as a testing of the 
relative merits of the old, estab- 
lished NFL and their country cous- 
ins of the American Football 
League. The Green Bay Packers, 
who actually laughed aloud while 
watching the antics of their Kansas 
City opponents in game films, won 
35-10 despite clearing their bench 
in the second half. Then Coach 
Vince Lombardi rubbed it in by 
saying the senior league had several 
teams better than the AFL champs. 
Pre-game puffery involved Fred 
(The Hammer) Williamson, a self- 
advertised meanie who claimed to 
have cracked 30 helmets with his 
devastating “hammer” tackle. In the 
fourth quarter, however, William- 
son was coldcocked trying to tackle 
Green Bay’s Donny Anderson. 
First, Guard Gale Gillingham smote 
The Hammer and then Anderson 
ran over him. When somebody 
asked Lombardi why it had taken 
Green Bay so long to “get” William- 
son, Vince grinned a bandit’s grin 
and said, “He didn’t make a tackle 
until the fourth quarter.” 

Though Bart Starr was named 
MVP after hitting 16 of 23 passes 
for 250 yards and a pair of touch- 
downs, the sentimental hero was 
creaky Max McGee. A 34-year-old 
free spirit who'd caught only four 
passes all season—and who'd pre- 
pared for Super Bowl I by explor- 
ing Los Angeles with his good bud- 
dy Paul Hornung—McGee was 
pressed into action for the ailing 
Boyd Dowler. While Hornung gig- 
gled on the bench and openly 
doubted whether Max might last a 
full quarter, McGee caught seven 
passes for 138 yards and two touch- 
downs. 

Though he’d privately told his 
Packers before the first Super Bowl 
that “to lose to that Mickey Mouse 
league would be a complete utter 
disgrace,” Lombardi appeared to be 
uptight before Super Bowl IT against 
the Oakland Raiders in the Orange 
Bowl. After the coach made a fiery 
speech at an early practice session, 
linebacker Ray Nitschke called out: 
“The hell with ‘recognition through 
the years’—let’s get the money, 
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let’s get my car paid for.” Even 
Lombardi had to laugh. The Pack- 
ers won, 33-14, in Lombardi’s final 
appearance as their coach. 

By now, of course, the conven- 
tional wisdom ran that the AFL 
couldn’t beat a dirty rug. So when 
the New York Jets appeared in Mi- 
ami in 1969 to challenge Baltimore, 
they were 17-point underdogs. Of 
55 writers polled before the game. 
no less than 49 voted for Baltimore. 
My own intelligent appraisal, after 
watching the Colts win six straight 
(while writing a story on Johnny 
Unitas’s ailing arm) was that Balti- 
more might thump the Jets as much 
as 60-0. 

Super Bowl III, you'll remember, 
is the one that Joe Namath publicly 
“guaranteed” the Jets would win. 
Everybody laughed except the Colts, 
who snorted and bucked and pri- 
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vately vowed to show no mercy. 
Namath’s “bragging” caused him to 
be approached in a Miami restau- 
rant by Lou Michaels, the 250- 
pound defensive lineman and kick- 
ing specialist for Baltimore. 

“You're doing a lot of talking,” 
Michaels said. 

“There’s a lot to talk about,” Joe 
said. “We're going to kick hell out 
of you.” 

A companion steered Namath to 
another table. But Michaels and 
guard Dan Sullivan followed them. 

“You still here?” Namath 
bristled. 

“Damn right. I want to hear all 
you've got to say,” said Michaels. 

“Tm going to pick you apart,” 
Namath promised. 

Michaels growled, “You're going 
to find it hard throwing out of a 
well.” 

One word led to another; wit- 
nesses feared that the two might go 
to fist city. “Suppose we kick hell 
out of your team,” Michaels said. 
“What then, Namath?” 

“PIL tell you what I'll do,” Na- 


math said. “I'll sit in the middle ot 
the field and cry.” 

This broke the tension, and ev- 
erybody laughed. Namath picked 
up the dinner check for the two 
Colts, which in itself may have been 
a psychological ploy bordering on 
the condescending, for Joe had been 
playing mind games all week—even 
with his own teammates. Time after 
time, viewing the Baltimore films, 
he stressed that the Colts were no 
supermen, that the Jets had beaten 
several AFL teams with better quar- 
terbacks than Earl Morrall, that 
man-for-man the New Yorkers were 
at least the equal of the Baltimores. 

The night before the game, line- 
backer Don Shinnick told his wife 
the Colts would win 31-10, while 
Bubba Smith and Billy Ray Smith 
thought they'd win by at least 30. 

Probably they remember what 
happened even in Matsu and Que- 
moy: Jets 16, Unbeatable Colts 7. 
It was the Super Bowl’s greatest 
moment and only one of two times 
the favorite has failed to win. 

There was not the slightest doubt, 


when Minnesota's Purple People 
Eaters lined up against the Kansas 
City Chiefs in New Orleans for 
Super Bowl IV, that the NFL once 
again would establish its natural su- 
periority. Hell, the Jet-Colt thing 
had been a pluperfect fluke. Kansas 
City had no Namath, it was a “wild 
card” team rather than a division 
winner, and the methodical Vikings 
had tough Joe Kapp to enflame 
them if necessary. No way for the 
Chiefs to win, right? 

When it was all over, of course, 
the Chiefs had won, the two leagues 
stood at 2-2, but it was a damn dull 
game. 

Super Bowl V wins the cup for 
the funniest game. When the alleged 
best of the pros provide six fum- 
bles, six interceptions, and both 
teams play as if the winner will be 
forced to walk home—well, you 


might have thought the teams were 
coached by Jackie Gleason and Lu- 
cille Ball rather than by Tom Lan- 
dry and Don McCafferty. 

John Unitas had a last fling of 
glory, throwing a freak scoring pass 


to John Mackey. Well, he didn’t 
exactly throw it to Mackey. He 
tossed it to Eddie Hinton, who let 
it escape his grasp and bounce off 
Mel Renfro’s helmet. Mackey, 
who'd been standing around as a 
spectator downfield, suddenly found 
the ball in his hands and ran 45 
yards to complete a 75-yard scor- 
ing play. It was almost a miracle, 
given the game’s many miscues, 
that Mackey managed not to trip 
over the grass or be stopped by the 
ozone. Dallas’ Craig Morton pro- 
vided the fatal mistake, throwing a 
perfect interception to Colt line- 
backer Mike Curtis. This permitted 
Jim O’Brien to kick a 32-yard field 
goal with five seconds left, giving 
the game to Baltimore by 16-13. 
What I most remember is the re- 
action of my then 12-year-old son, 
Bradley, whose loyalty to the Dallas 
Cowboys should have earned him a 
spot on the traveling squad. When 
O’Brien kicked the field goal, my 
frustrated son threw a paperweight 
into the TV screen and forever gave 
up football for soccer. The first of 


these acts, at least, prevented my 
having to watch the staged celebra- 
tion in the Colt dressing room and 
listening to much prattle about Bal- 
timore having won “a team victory.” 

Super Bowl VI belonged to 
Duane Thomas, the Dallas Cowboy 
who became famous through the 
technique of saying virtually noth- 
ing. He went so far as to refuse to 
answer the roll call at squad meet- 
ings, it being his logical assumption 
that all save the blind could dis- 
cern his presence. The one time he 
did offer an observation it was good 
enough to land him in Bartlett’s 
Quotations: “If this is the ultimate 
game, then how come they’re play- 
ing it again next year?” Though 
Thomas ripped off 95 yards to lead 
all ground gainers and scored a 
touchdown, the MVP award went 
to Roger Staubach for completing 
12 of 19 passes for 119 yards and 
two sixes. The post-game dressing 
room scene was dominated by 
Thom however, who on nation- 
wide t sion broke his vow of 
silence. Sort of. Tom Brookshier, the 
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former Philadelphia Eagle turned 
TV man, drew the assignment of 
making Duane talk and he appeared 
as nervous as the proverbial painted 
lady in church. 

“Duane, uh,’ Brookshier said, 
“you do things with speed, but you 
never hurry a lot like the great 
Jim Brown. Uh, you never hurry 
into a hole. You, uh, take your 
time, make your spin, yet you still 
outrun people. Are you that, uh, 
quick, would you say?” 

Thomas, nostrils flaring, gazed at 
Brookshier for about two minutes 
less than eternity and then said, 
“Evidently.” 

End of interview. 

Miami, losing that one to Dallas 
by 24-3, became the first Super 
Bowl team neyer to score a touch- 
down. 

The Dolphins’ squalid perfor- 
mance convinced me that Super 
Bowl VII, in Los Angeles, would 
belong to the Washington Redskins. 
Now, you must understand that 1 
became a Redskins fan back in the 
dark ages when FDR was freshly 
President. I remained a ’Skins faith- 
ful even when they were losing to 
Cleveland or the New York Giants 
by scores of 62-3 and 49-0; I act- 
ually saw flashes of Redskin bril- 
liance in such affairs, and once 
heatedly proclaimed that only bad 
breaks accounted for the ‘Skins be- 
ing edged by Baltimore, 56-7. Until 
George Allen came along, I had to 
settle for heroic efforts by Sonny 
Jurgensen in losing games. 

T was smugly convinced that the 
13-3 Redskins, hot off a wrecking 
of the hated Dallas Cowboys in the 
NFL title game, would slay the 
Dolphins in Super Bowl VII. Never 
mind that the Dolphins had mud- 
died thréugh unbeaten; any team 
could get lucky 16 straight times. 
All T hoped was that George Allen 
would accept no more plays from 
the President of the United States, 
wlho—the season before—had con- 


cocted a reverse the ’Skins used in 
a playoff game against San Francis- 
co. It had lost yardage, killed a 
drive, and ultimately—I’m con- 
vinced—kept the Redskins out of 
Super Bowl VI. 

Coach Allen’s Super Week ef- 
forts only further convinced me of 
Redskin superiority. Others may 
have laughed when he dispatched 
an assistant to the L.A. Coliseum 
to take readings on the position of 
the sun at varied times of the day, 
but J knew it was the sort of careful 
preparation certain to be the Dol- 
phins’ undoing. I gloated as the Red- 
skins met morning, noon, and night 
to draw X’s and O’s while the rela- 
tively relaxed Dolphins cracked 
jokes. 

Then, in the dullest of all Super 
Bowl games, the ’Skins showed all 
the imagination of your average 
Nebraska congressman. My heroes 
managed to cross midfield exactly 
once in the first half, by which time 
they were down 14-zip. The final 
score might have been 40-0, Miami, 
rather than the deceptive 14-7, had 
not Garo Yepremian had a fourth- 
quarter notion that perhaps he was 
an outstanding passer. With 7:07 to 
go, the kicking specialist grabbed 
the ball during a misplayed field 
goal, wound up, and threw it mighti- 
ly for two yards—into the arms of 
Washington’s astonished Mike Bass, 
who trotted 49 yards for a touch- 
down. I've always suspected that if 
they play enough Watergate tapes, 
we'll learn who convinced Yepremi- 
an that maybe he and Bob Griese 
should change jobs. 

Minnesota, losing Super Bowls 
VIL and IX, became the first 
team to lose back-to-back and 
now leads all teams in ultimate fu- 
tility with a 0-3 record. Miami beat 
the Vikings 24-7 in Super Bowl 
VIII and the best thing to come from 
the Minnesota-Pittsburgh match— 
Bowl IX—was, again, not tele- 
vised. Lance Rentzel and Fred 
Dryer, dressed in rumpled suits and 
mismatched socks, played reporter 
for this magazine, and—though 
fully accredited—had the front of- 
fice squares throwing conniptions 
because of their “irreverence.” 


Dryer, posing as Cubby O’Switzer 
of the Daily Steamer, asked Chuck 
Noll at a press conference: “Do you 
think the zone defense is here to 
stay, and if not, where do you think 
it’s going?” The Pittsburgh coach 
answered the question straight, 
while the media boys scribbled as if 
transcribing directly from Moses. 
Rentzel, posing as one Scoops Bran- 
nigan, asked the Vikings’ Fran 
Tarkenton: “Is it true that your 
coach, Bud Grant, has been dead 
since last Friday?” Tarkenton 
laughed and laughed. 

T don’t remember much about 
the game itself, because for the first 
time I had trouble getting up for a 
Super Bowl. Rather than sending my 
family off to a hotel so that I 
might sit undisturbed before my 
TV armed with charts, statistics 
and crystal balls, T semi-watched 
the game at an all-day party and 
by half-time was out of it. 

The Vikings lost again, to Pitts- 
burgh 16-6, and now in Super Bow! 
competition have scored 20 points 
to 63 for the combined opposition. 
Franco Harris was the super stud 
of Super Bowl IX, gaining 158 
yards on 34 carries, and breaking 
Larry Csonka’s Super Bowl rush- 
ing record—which had stood up 
until somebody else got a crack at 
Tunning against the big, bad Purple 
People Eaters. Terry Bradshaw 
threw a four-yard touchdown toss to 
tight end Larry Brown, tied in the 
record books with Redskin Larry 
Brown for Most Players Having 
Identical Names. 

So, what do we know after hav- 
ing witnessed nine Super Bowls, 
having been propagandized and 
brainwashed about the ultimate 
game? We know the favorite wins 
about 78 percent of the time, that 
the winning team averages 22.3 
points to the losing team’s 8.2 
points, that you need repeated doses 
of amyl nitrate to stay awake in 
front of the tube, that the pre-game 
celebrations should be televised and 
the game itself blacked out. Unless, 
of course, my Redskins can figure 
out how to get the Minnesota Vik- 
ings to play the ultimate game 
against them. a 
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When people get to raving too 
much about a running back, I like 
to remind them about Paul Revere. 
He made a pretty good run, but 
where would he have been without 
the horse? 
—Gene Upshaw 
Oakland Raiders guard 


When Gene Upshaw reminds, 
people tend to remember. This is 
partly because he is tall and fast 
and invanyand uses his 255 pounds 
to knock people down for a living. 
It is also felated to Upshaw’s sta- 
tas as one\of pro football’s hardy 
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perennials—the handful of offen- 
sive linemen who establish 
reputations and then keep getting 
elected to all-star teams because 
most voters can’t think of any other 
names to pencil in. But if Upshaw, 
30, ranks as a respected elder 
statesman in his trade, he may also 
be a member of a vanishing breed. 
All-Pro rating no longer be- 
stowed on blockers on an auto- 
matic, career-long basis, because 
fans and alleged experts alike have 
learned to look toward the trenches 
and try to handicap the “horses” 
they once took for granted. 


their 


Amid this new enlightenment, 
one group of blockers has even 
earned a collective nickname. As 
any casual O. J. Simpson follower 
knows, his escorts on the Buffalo 
Bills are the Electric Company. 
They turn on the Juice, and he re- 
flects so much light back on them 
that in just three years together, 
they have achieved the kind of 
recognition once reserved for Fear- 


The Electricians: Top (left to right), Paul 
Seymour, No. 87; Donnie Green, No. 74 
and Joe DeLamielleure, No. 68. At right: 
Mike Montler, No. 53, Reggie McKenzi 
No. 67 and Dave Foley, No. 78. 
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some Foursomes, Purple People- 
Eaters and other more visible and 
flamboyant defensive alignments. 

Some observers, most notably 
Pittsburgh’s well-known media critic 
Mean Joe Greene, contend that the 
Electric Company is a public-rela- 
tions mirage created by a running 
back so talented and generous that 
he could make any blockers into 
stars. This is an exaggeration on 
two counts. First, Simpson spent the 
first half of his pro career failing 
to bring stardom to either himself 
or his weak offensive line. Second, 
pulling guards Reg McKenzie and 
Joe DeLamielleure have never 
seemed a mirage to the corner- 
backs in their path. 

There is, however, a germ of 
truth in Joe Greene’s assertion. Un- 
deniably, the Electric Company is 
overrated by Simpson and many 
fans. Contrary to O. J.’s party line, 
his blockers are not a phalanx of 
All-Pros and outstanding young 
gentlemen. Like mere mortals with- 
out nicknames, they have been 
known to forget assignments, miss 
blocks and even skirt the rules by 
using their hands to grapple oppo- 
nents away from Simpson or quar- 
terback Joe Ferguson. They have 
also been known to pa 
Buffalo losses—an experience that 
remains largely foreign to football’s 
best offensive line, which belongs 
to the Miami Dolphins. But being 
placed behind the Dolphins still 
leaves them ahead of 24 other of- 
fensive lines, so they've earned the 
right to a little hyperbole along 
with the head-slaps they endure to 
keep the Juice flowing. 

Vince Lombardi, who built his 
great Green Bay teams around the 
offensive line and thus became the 
first major force in the modern 
lineman’s «liberation movement, 
used to claim that he could tell 
very quickly whether a hulking 
rookie belonged on offense or de- 


tense. If a kid had long hair, flashy 
clothes and a conviction that he 
should have been paid more money 
for the trouble of reporting to 
training camp, he was probably 
a defensive prospect. The neatly 
groomed types who called the 
coaches “sir” and spent their nights 
memorizing the playbook were the 
heart of the offense. Defenders can 
survive on fury and aggression; of- 
fense demands control and a will- 
ingness to take punishment in order 
to get a job done. 

Buffalo presents a textbook ex- 
ample of this Lombardi theory. 
The defense is populated by free 
spirits like tackle Earl Edwards and 
cornerback Dwight (Ike the Rip- 
per) Harrison. The board of direc- 
tors of the Electric Company, on 
the other hand, maintains a low 
profile. When DeLamielleure is 
questioned about the line’s success, 
he urges visitors to speak to his 
friend Mike Montler, the center 
and stabilizing influence. Six-foot, 
seven-inch tackle Donnie Green 
demolishes top defensive ends like 
Pittsburgh’s L. C. Greenwood and 
Denver's Lyle Alzado and quietly 
credits it to “The Man Upstairs.” 
Former Ohio State All-America 
Dave Foley downplays his post- 
operative knees and remarkable 
recent improvement and dwells on 
how much football has done for 
him. And Reggie McKenzie invari- 
ably focuses attention back to 
Simpson, the board chairman who 
makes it all possible. 

Only one Company member 
boasts a personal nickname—and 
that in itself is a commentary on 
the pro blocker’s lot. DeLamiel- 
leure is known to teammates as 
Joe D. Head, because his head is 
always marked by bruises suffered 
as he drives it relentlessly into the 
stomachs of would-be tacklers. 

This year the free-form Buffalo 
defense has led the league in freely 


breaking bones and snapping cartil- 
lege; unfortunately, all its own, 
New faces appear weekly in the 
lineup and rivals waste no time in 
sending runners and receivers into 
their areas to get acquainted en 
route to the end zone. This leaves 
it up to the offense to match touch- 
downs with opponents and makes 
the Bills the kind of team that 
“keeps both clubs in the game.” 
But their series of 35-30 thrillers, 
many of which they manage to win, 
has done nothing to diminish the 
Company’s role in bringing glamor 
to the art of pushing people out of 
a great running back’s way. 

To assure the Buffalo blockers of 
their place in history, it helps to 
glance back at the popularization 
of the lineman. Lombardi started 
it when he turned loose Jim Taylor 
and Paul Hornung behind men like 
Jerry Kramer, Fuzzy Thurston and 
Forrest Gregg. Kramer added a di- 
mension when he parlayed one 
championship-game block into a 
best-selling book that, for the first 
time, joined line play with one- 
liners. Oakland then built another 
great line, but the blockers cleared 
a path that led only as far as cach 
year’s big game, which the Raiders 
lost. Tackle Winston Hill and the 
other guardians of Joe Namath’s 
knee braces moved another drive- 
block toward fame when the Jets 
won their single Super Bowl. 

Then Don Shula fooled almost 
everyone. For years he seemed to 
build a line that could open holes 
for the thundering Larry Csonka, 
but when Csonka departed for the 
World Football League, it turned 
out that Shula’s Miami line could 
also make rushing heroes out of 
non-thundering Don Nottingham 
and injury-plagued Norm Bulaich. 

Not surprisingly, Miami-Buffalo 
games have become rare treats for 
connoisseurs of line play. After a 
typical game dominated by crush- 
ing blockers this year, the Dolphins 
added an element to the ongoing 
rivalry by naming their all-holding 
team and selecting three Bills’ line- 
men—McKenzie, Foley and re- 
serve tight end Reuben Gant. Since 
all linemen at times commit hold- 
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ing infractions and the best usually 
hold more frequently and subtly, 
the Bills accepted the “honor” with 
good humor. 

But for all the Dolphins’ help, 
Simpson has been the man to bring 
linemen to new heights of public at- 
tention. From civic banquets to net- 
work talk shows, O.J. has lobbied 
shamelessly for the Electric Com- 
pany. In one memorable interview, 
the Juice listened to Howard Cosell 
needle him about his friend Mc- 
Kenzie. “Who’s that Number 67, 
0.5.2” Cosell demanded, “He’s al- 
Ways out in front making life easy 
for you. You'd be nothing without 
that guy. Who is he?” 

“T’ve been wondering about that 
myself, Howard,” said Simpson. 
“Tll let you know as soon as T 
catch up to him.” 

Ever since his early troubled 
years with the Bills, O.J. has tried 
to get to know his blockers and 
establish the kind of rapport every 
great back needs. In his rookie 
year he had a deep admiration for 
Billy Shaw, the guard who was un- 
questionably the best Buffalo line- 
man before the advent of McKen- 
zie and DeLamielleure. A white 
Southerner at the end of a great 
career, Shaw had little in common 
with the brash black rookie who 
had nothing but potential to offer 
—but he and O.J. sensed that they 
were the only leaders who could 
hope to pull the tattered, discon- 
tented Bills together. Simpson also 
developed a warm relationship with 
a gutsy little veteran guard named 
Joe O'Donnell, but none of that 
camaraderie could overcome the 
team’s, vast problems. O.J. waited 
three years for coach Lou Saban to 
arrive .and begin assembling a 
young line designed specially for 
his running attack. 

Saban built primarily through 
the draft, using most of his early- 
round picks to stockpile linemen. 


He also traded for Montler, who 
was considered too slow to make it 
at tackle with the New England 
Patriots; the Bills picked up Foley 
on waivers after the New York 
Jets gave up on his weak knees 
and “slow feet.” As each new man 
arrived, Simpson welcomed and 
encouraged him. After years of 
working and learning with them, 
O.J. remains the ideal commentator 
to introduce the Electric Company 
to the world: 
e Dave Foley, left tackle: “Some- 
times we call him Woody Hayes’ 
son,” says O.J. “He’s in that Ohio 
State mold, just crazy about all the 
enthusiasm and togetherness of foot- 
ball. After a game, when some 
players are trying to relax and for- 
get about it, Fols wants to go out 
with the guys and talk more foot- 
ball. There’s nobody on the team 
who’s more astute about the game. 
He’s like a professor of line play.” 
Foley, 28, needs every bit of his 
initiative and knowledge to survive. 
He arrived in Buffalo a beaten 
man, hobbled by his ailments and 
humbled by his failure to make 
good with the Jets under the scru- 
tiny of the critical New York 
media. But he was willing to suffer 
endless weight-lifting programs to 
rebuild his knee and increase his 
quickness; this year he reached a 
higher level than ever with what 
Saban calls “a completely rebuilt 
physique.” He may still be the 
weakest link in a powerful line, but 
the Bills have the versatility to help 
him through bad afternoons: when 
he is having trouble handling a de- 
fensive end, the tight end may be 
stationed on his side for the rest 
of the day to help him double-team 
his man. “If you get in a fight in a 
tough bar,” says offensive line coach 
Jim Ringo, “Dave is the kind of guy 
you’d want at your side.” 
e Reggie McKenzie, left guard: 
“The spirit of the Bills,” says his 


best friend Simpson. “When things 
start going bad, Reg is the guy who 
can tell us, ‘Screw the game plan, 
let’s kick some ass.’ ” 

As player representative in a 
time of strikes and disputes, Mc- 
Kenzie has helped draw the Bills 
together while other clubs have 
been torn apart. But he’s paid a 
price. “I took the job to use it in a 
positive way,” he says. “I wanted 
to help the guys relate to each 
other, the community and manage- 
ment. But at times it’s been hard to 
talk about communication. And 
when things were hottest, being 
player rep had to take away from 
my concentration—which is prab- 
ably my biggest asset on the field.” 
* Joe DeLamielleure, right guard: 
“Joe D. Head is always banged up,” 
says O.J., “because he sticks his 
head into dudes like nobody else. 
You could use him for clinics for 
kids, because he’s just about the 
perfect blocker.” 

Until people began noticing all 
those perfect blocks, DeLamiel- 
leure was among the least recog- 
nized 245-pound ex-Michigan State 
All-Americans in football. He was 
the guard who kept seeing his name 
spelled wrong while McKenzie 
piled up All-Pro votes nearby. 
Then last year, McKenzie was slight- 
ly off form, O.J. was playing hurt 
and unable to run sweeps behind 
Reg as freely as he wanted—and at- 
tention forcused on DeLamielleure’s 
superb protection of passer Fergu- 
son. Soon Buffalo fans were saying 
that McKenzie was overrated and 
Joe D. unappreciated. “Why waste 
time making comparisons,” says 
Saban, “when you've got two great 
guards, one featuring finesse and the 
other strength?” 

Montler and DeLamielleure, 
close friends who exchange much 
low-keyed needling, both had some 
insecure moments shortly after 
joining the Bills. When Montler 
was benched after only a few plays 
of his first exhibition appearance in 
1973, he stalked angrily away from 
Coach Ringo on the sidelines; an 
independent type who made his 
reputation in service football in the 
Marines, Mike was fed up with 
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coaches who belittled his talents. 
Considering his advanced age and 
previous failures at tackle, the Buf- 
falo coaches thought about drop- 
ping him. But Ringo argued that 
Montler’s brand of tenacity was 
worth keeping—and by midseason 
Mike replaced injured center Bruce 
Jarvis and claimed the job for good. 

DeLamielleure, a _ respectful 
rookie from a family of ten chil- 
dren, seemed fearful of coaches 
and oversensitive to criticism when 
he arrived in camp. But Ringo 
never raised his voice and gradu- 
ally built Joe’s confidence—and 
Montler helped to complete the 
process. “Joe D. is an old-fash- 
ioned football player and an old- 
fashioned guy,” says one Buffalo 
observer. “He’s the type who still 
thinks the whole world is on the 
square—and nobody’s about to 
look him in the eye and argue the 
point with him.” 

eDonnie Green, right tackle: 
“A very religious guy, who always 
seems to be going through some 
deep experience that he keeps to 
himself,” says O.J. “Off the field, 
Donnie is the most gentle and pas- 
sive guy we've got. On it, he just 
goes out and quietly beats up guys 
like L. C. Greenwood—the best.” 

Green is such a massive but un- 
obtrusive presence among the Bills 
that his value is sometimes under- 
estimated—until he isn’t — there. 


When he was sidelined by an ap- 
pendectomy late in 1974, however, 
he proved irreplaceable. So Saban 
was delighted when he returned this 
fall—stronger than ever. In the 
past, the shy tackle has shown some 


insecurity, blocking hesitantly on 
occasion and then drawing dam- 
aging holding penalties. But now, 
in his fifth season and at the age 
of 27, he is firing out every week 
into the top linemen who usually 
play defensive end opposite him, 

e Paul Seymour, tight end— “Paul 
is the most even-tempered guy 
I've ever met,” says the Juice. 
“Whether there are a bunch of 
guys sticking him while he tries to 
catch a pass or some guys starting a 
brawl on the field, Paul handles 
the situation. And he’s nothing but 
the best blocking tight end in the 
game.” 

Ever since he arrived in 1973 
from Michigan, where he was All- 
American as a tackle, Seymour has 
been hailed as a “third tackle”; he 
has also seemed likely to become 
a second tackle as soon as his sub- 
stitute, Reuben Gant, developed 
enough to allow Saban to insert 
Gant at end and replace Foley with 
Seymour. Now a funny thing has 
happened. Gant has arrived as a 
receiver and team player, but 
Foley and Seymour are playing too 
well to be relocated. 

For an overview of how these 


Tackle Donnie Green, at left, and guards 
Reggie McKenzie and Joe DeLamielleure 
watch the injured Bills’ defense at work. 


individuals function together, Me- 
Kenzie was recently asked to de- 
scribe some blocking patterns. “If 
the defensive end is closing into the 
dive hole and the bubble is to my 
side, Dave will call me,” he began. 
“LIL step over and we'll double the 
end. Then if the linebacker scrapes, 
Dave will get him. Or Mike will 
say, ‘I'll go, Reg, you pick... .’” 

Reggie went on like that for five 
minutes before he was told, “I don’t 
understand a word you're saying.” 

“You're not supposed to under- 
stand us,” he said with a wink. 
“You’re supposed to appreciate 
us.” 

Saban, with little enough to savor 
as he tried to patch up his Blue 
Cross defense and survive a sea- 
son, once explained that sense of 
appreciation. “Football is just a 
game,” he said. “But at certain times, 
when the line is moving as a unit 
and the Juice is starting to move 
into the holes they make, they all 
combine the basic violence of the 
sport with real knowledge and grace. 
The way I see it, an O.J. running 
behind our kind of line is what every- 
body strives for in this game.” T see 
it the same way, even if I do keep 
putting off explaining the beauty and 
significance of all this to Mean Joe 
Greene. a 
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The whole neighborhood 
wondered what Frank Mallon 
was up to in his workshop. 


Word had it he was up to something mighty peculiar. 


And when he didn’t show up for bowling practice one 
Wednesday night, the Wabash Cannonballs (that was the 
name of his neighborhood team) began to wonder, too. 

So it was that a bunch of the boys de- 
cided to pay their “star” a visit, and talk him out 
of his workshop and back into action. 

It didn’t happen that way, though. 

Matter of fact, itwas Frank Mallon who 
talked the Wabash Cannonballs out of their 
bowling night and down into his workshop. 
What was it...what could be exciting enough to 
keep a bunch often-pin tigers from their favorite 
pastirie? One of the most fascinating learn-at- 
home programs in the world, that's what! 


Actually build and experiment 
with the new generation color TV in Bell 
& Howell Schools’ fascinating learn-at- 
home program. It will help you develop 
new occupational skills as an electronics 
troubleshooter. 


You'll set up your own electronics lab- 
oratory to learn first-hand, the technology be- 
hind such innovations as digital-display wrist- 
watches and tiny pocket calculators. 
In fact, as part of the program, you'll 
actually build and experiment with a 25” di- 
agonal color TV incorporating digital features. 
But most important of all will be the 
new skills you'll develop all along the way ... the kind of skills 
that could lead you in exciting new directions. While we 
cannot offer assurance of income opportunities, once you've 
completed the program you could use your training: 
1. To seek out a job in the electronics industry. 
2. To upgrade your current job. 
3. Asa foundation for advanced programs in electronics. 


Go exploring at home, in your spare time. 
No traveling to class. No lectures. No.one looking 
over your shoulder. 

Bell & Howell Schools wants to introduce you to the 
modern way to learn. It means you'll be able to develop new 
skills in your own home—on whatever days and hours you 
choose. So you don't have to give up your present job or 
paycheck just because you want to learn new occupational 
skills. 


What's more, we believe that when you're exploring 
a field as fascinating as electronics, reading about it is just 
not enough. 

That's why you'll get lots of "hands on" experience 
with some of the most impressive electronic training tools 
you've ever seen, 


No electronics background necessary. 

That's one of the advantages of this program. We 
start you off with the basics and help you work your way up, 
‘one step at a time. In fact, with your first lesson you receive a 


hab Starter Kit to give you immediate working experience on 
equiprnent. 1 


You build and perform exciting experiments 
‘with Bell & Howell’s Electro-Lab®. An exclusive 
eles onics training system. 

First comes the design console. After you 


essemble it, you'll be able to set up and examine circuits 
wthoutsoldering. 


Next, you'll put together a digital multimeter. This 
instrument measures voltage, current and resistance, and 
displays its findings in big, clear numbers like 

ona digital clock. 

Then comes the solid-state “triggered 
sweep” oscilloscope. An instrument similar in 
principle to the kind used in hospital operating 
rooms to monitor heartbeats. You'll use it to 
analyze the “heartbeats” of tiny integrated 
circuits. The “triggered sweep” feature locks in 
signals for easier observation. 


You'll build and work with 
Bell & Howell’s new generation color TV... 
investigating digital features you’ve 
probably never seen before! 

This 25" diagonal color TV has digital 
features that are likely to appear on all TV's of 
the future. 

As you build it, you'll probe into the 
technology behind all-electronic tuning. And 
into the digital circuitry of channel numbers that 
appear right on the screen! You'll also build ina 
remarkable on-the-screen digital clock that will 
flash the time in hours, minutes and seconds. 

‘And you'll program a special 
automatic channel selector to skip over “dead” 
channels and go directly to the channels of 
your choice. 

You'll also gain a better understanding of the 
exceptional clarity of the Black Matrix picture tube, as well 
as a working knowledge of “state-of-the-art” integrated 
circuitry and the 100% solid-state chassis. 

After building and experimenting with this TV, you'll 
be equipped with the kinds of skills that could put you ahead 
of the field in electronics know-how. 


‘Channel numbers that fash on the screen 


"Automatic pre-set channel selector 


We try to give more personal attention 
than other learn-at-home programs. 

1. Toll-free phone-in assistance. Should you ever 
run into a rough spot, we'll be there to help. While many 
schools make you mail in your questions, we have a toll-free 
line for questions that can't wait. 

2. In-person “help sessions”. These are held in 50 
major cities at various times throughout the year, where you 
can talk shop with your instructors and fellow students. 

So take a tip from Frank Mallon. Find 
out more about the first learn-at-home program 
that could stir up your neighborhood! 


Mail this postage-paid card today 
for more details! 

Taken for vocational purposes, this 
program is approved by the state approval 
agency for Veterans’ Benefits. 

If card has been removed, write: 
An Electronics Home Study School 
DeVRY INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


‘ONE OF THE 


BELL & HOWELL SCHOOLS 


4141 Belmont Chicago. Iilinois 60641 


a 


“Electro-Lab®"is a registered trademark of the 


Bell & Howell Company. 696Rs 


Who Has Benchis Arm, 


Roses Spirit, 


S Ss Last Name... 
Pa a Meus 
ACincinnati Uniform? 
(Ken Anderson,That’s Who) 


en Anderson is everything 
Paul Brown wants in a 
Cincinnati quarterback: A 


great passer, quick thinker and dis- 
ciplined worker who generates all 
the national excitement of your 
everyday boy scout. 

“You can look at charisma if 
you want to,” Brown says. “I look 
at a man’s arm, his head and his 
heart. Kenny is an All-American 
boy in an era when most quarter- 
backs are the publicity-seeki 
swinger types. Kenny may be quiet 
and unassuming, but don’t let that 
fool you. He has the respect of his 
teammates and he has my respect. 
He’s my kind of guy.” 

The facts that Anderson was the 
top National Football League passer 
in 1974, statistically, and that in 
1975 he led the Bengals to their 
best record ever over the first half 
of the season do not hurt his stand- 
ing with Paul Brown. 

Yet even so fine a quarterback 
escapes national scrutiny when he is 
as pleasantly unprovocative, self- 
effacing, private, and diligent as Ken 
Anderson. He is comfortable and sat- 
isfied in Cincinnati, likes living a 
ten-minute drive from Riverfront 
Stadium and playing there before 
the family-type crowds that jam it. 
He looks forward to post-game 
dinners with his parents and in- 
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laws. Among his primary off-field 
pleasures he lists staying home 
with his wife and infant son, play- 
ing tennis or golf or basketball, and 
having an occasional beer. 

“People are always trying to 
make pro football players into 
something special,” Anderson says, 
“but we're not. We take out the 
garbage and go to the grocery store 
just like everybody else. We like to 
putter around in the yard and chat 
with our neighbors. We just happen 
to work on weekends, travel a lit- 
tle more than most people, and 
get a longer vacation.” 

He doesn’t discuss contracts, sal- 
ary, or problems, and stays out of 
politics both inside and outside the 
team. 

That is just fine with Paul 
Brown. He doesn’t encourage press 
attention on the Bengals anyway. 
He wants his players protected 
from distracting siren songs and 
brighter lights. “To protect our 
players,” he says, “that’s why we 
need the Rozelle rule. Players 
might rather play in New York or 
Chicago or Los Angeles for the 
publicity, the opportunities. But we 
could lose one player and ruin this 
franchise.” His team practices are 
closed to outsiders; the day before 
home games he sequesters his play- 
ers in a downtown hotel. Call him 


conservative, tyrannical, parochial, 
but in his 40 years as a coach, 
Brown has won more games—340 
prior to this on—than any 
other man. And he has always co- 
cooned his players. His current 
cocoon is designed to nurture his 
eight-year-old franchise while it de- 
velops ultimately into a Super-Bowl 
butterfly. 

One November Saturday I poked 
my head into the Bengals’ locker 
room and said to Brown: 

“I'm here from New York to do 
a story on Ken Anderson.” 

“Gonna do another funny arti- 
cle about small-town football?” 

A line of demarcation was thus 
drawn: New York is New York, 
Cincinnati is Cincinnati. The twain 
meet with suspicious reluctance. 
New York has Joe Namath; Cin- 
cinnati has Ken Anderson, who, 
because he plays there for Paul 
Brown, doesn’t call his own plays. 


Brown found Anderson at Au- 
gustana College, a Lutheran-spon- 
sored school of 1,700 students in 
Rock Island, Ill. I found him in the 
lobby of my Cincinnati hotel on a 
post-game Monday. 

On the field, Anderson fooks a 
bit stocky, with heavy, bowlegged 
calves. He drops batk to pass with 
long, flat-footed sttides. He eludes: 


Anderson 
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pass-rushers with a casual grace. 
In a hotel, among people of nor- 
mal size, he looks taller, slimmer. 
He is six-foot-two, and about 210 
pounds. He has a boyishly hand- 
some face, broad smile, modishly 
long brown hair, and a firm hand- 
shake. 

He apologized for being ten 
minutes late, and told’ me how 
much he liked Cincinnati. 

“Tt’s the kind of city where you 
can walk around at night without 
fear of getting hurt,” he said. 

It is also the kind of city where 
you can play good football without 
getting attention, especially from 
New York, the publicity capital of 
the world. 

In a November game against 
Pittsburgh, Anderson had been 
knocked out on the opening play 
by a crushing blind-side tackle. He 
left the field, but returned for the 
next offensive series. 

“Tt was just a good hit, one of 
those things,” Anderson said. “Hurt 
my ribs a little, But it didn’t effect 
me the rest of the game.” 

Tt is not likely he would admit 
it if it did, for nowhere in the an- 
nals is there recorded an alibi from 
Ken Anderson. But the Bengals 
were losing to Pittsburgh, be- 
fore he got his passing game going. 
He threw th touchdown passes 
in the last quarter, but lost 30-24. 

The media coverage in New 
York was typical. Though it was 
the big NFL television game of the 
week, it was not carried in New 
York. The New York Times, in its 
coverage, said the game was “not 
as close as one might believe.” 

The fact is, Anderson had 
brought the Bengals back to within 
six, 23-17, and with just six minutes 
left, had a first down on the Steeler 
14. But a costly holding penalty, 
followed by a dropped Anderson 
pass, narrowly denied the Bengals 


In 1974, Ken Anderson completed 64.9 
percent of his passes for a league-leading 
2,667 yards and only ten interceptions. 


an upset victory over the Super 
Bowl champs. 

Earlier in the season, the Ben- 
gals hosted the Oakland Raiders, 
widely picked as pre-season favor- 
ites to win this year’s Super Bowl. 
That day even the city of Cincin- 
nati, which calls itself the “Base- 
ball Capital of the World,” was 
more hyped over its champion 
Reds than it was over the unbeaten 
football Bengals. What national 
publicity there was featured’ the 
Raiders. 

The Bengals won, 14-10, but for 
Anderson’s sake it was just as well 
that the nationally televised game 
had not been carried in New York. 
He had his worst passing day as a 
pro, four completions in 19 at- 
tempts for 75 yards, with four 
interceptions. 

Reporters were solicitously con- 
cerned about their local hero’s stats; 
Anderson cared only about the win. 
“T was just throwing the football 
poorly,” he said. “Our defense was 
tremendous, our offensive line was 
great—I wasn’t sacked once. It was 
a long day out there, but we won, 
So I feel good.” 

Brown praises Anderson as “a 
most unselfish ballplayer” who 
cares “only about the team.” An- 
derson evinces that attitude con- 
sistently. 

Last year, after beating the 
Super-Bowl-bound Steelers and set- 
ting an NFL game record by com- 
pleting 20 of 22 passes, Anderson 
said: “I hadn’t thought about the 
record at all. I was only thinking 
about winning the game. We’ve got 
a tremendous offensive line protect- 
ing me. Why don’t you go talk to 
them?” 

It was ironic that by November 
of this year, as his team had done 
better, his stats had gotten worse. 
He was passing several percentage 
points below last year’s mark. An- 
derson was not troubled. 

“You know that you're gonna 
have those days where to win you 
have to complete seventeen out of 
twenty-two,” said Ken. “Against 
Oakland it wasn’t one of those days. 
Against the Steelers” (he was 19 of 
42, with three interceptions) “it 


wasn’t either. The stats I had last 
year I'll probably never have again. 
But people are used to me com- 
pleting sixty-five percent every game, 
and I guess they’re spoiled a little 
bit.” 

Indeed, Anderson is usually so 
methodically precise that his pass- 
ing, as one writer put it, “seems 
more programmed than practiced.” 
Raider coach John Madden com- 
mented, “Who knows? The way he’s 
going he may hit one hundred per- 
cent one day.” 

Even his completion percentage 
has been denegrated—outside of 
Cincinnati. He spends a lot of time 
dumping off little passes to his 
backs. But last year he led the 
NFL with an 8.13 average yards 
per pass attempt. And he also has 
one of the most feared long-bomb 
targets in the league—Isaac Curtis, 
the second-year, 9.3 sprinter. 


Anderson grew up in little Ba- 
tavia, Ill., near Chicago, the son of 
a high-school custodian. “But too 
much is made of that,” he says. 
“My father’s a tremendous man, I 
always spent a lot of time with him. 
I always had a nice house, had 
everything I wanted.” At Batavia 
High he played football, basket- 
ball (teammate Dan Issel was the 
big star), and baseball. 

Anderson went to Augustana 
U, on a state academic-and-need 
scholarship, only slightly disap- 
pointed that “no big schools were 
interested in me.” After a freshman 
season of basketball and football, 
he was too drained to go on to 
baseball. In his senior year, after 
starting for three years, he dropped 
basketball. He was working to 
maintain a 3.4 average in mathe- 
matics. And anyway, pro football 
scouts were looking at him. 

The Bengals began checking out 
Anderson in his junior year, after 
his Augustana coach raved about 
his passing, and an opposing coach 
called him “the best pro prospect 
I have seen.” 

First on the scene was Paul 
Brown’s son Pete, Bengals’ person- 
nel director, who filed a report on 
Anderson’s “great arm” and “bril- 


liant mind. A first-round choice if 
he had gone to a big school,” Pete 
reported. “Worthwhile _ first-day 
pick for us.” 

That brought quarterback coach 
Bill Walsh to Augustana, He 
judged Anderson to be “an excel- 
lent prospect, equal to, or better 
than, Dennis Shaw, Mike Phipps, 
Terry Hanratty.” 

Next was Brown’s other son, Mike, 
assistant general manager, who 
rated Anderson as, “the best quar- 
terback prospect I have seen in col- 
lege . . . more accurate than Lan- 
dry and Gabriel were at this stage.” 

Paul Brown is expert at picking 
quarterbacks. For the Bengals, in 
1969 he found Greg Cook, who 
in his rookie year (his only year, 
due to a shoulder injury), led the 
old AFL in passing. Then Brown 
found Virgil Carter, a Chicago Bear 
reject, who became the NFL’s most 
accurate passer in 1971. 

When the 1971 NFL draft came 
around, Brown was looking for a 
future quarterback to develop slow- 
ly behind Carter—and Cook, if he 
were to heal. Other quarterbacks 
were drafted early: Archie Man- 
ning, Jim Plunkett, Dan Pastorini, 
Lynn Dickey. Brown wanted An- 
derson, but gambled, picking line- 
men on the first two rounds. 

“When we got to the third 
round,” Brown recalls, “we decided 
we'd stretched our luck far enough, 
and took Kenny. It was a good 
thing. We found out later that At- 
lanta, which picked before us on the 
next round, would’ve taken him.” 

Cook never regained form. And 
by 1972, Anderson had beaten out 
Carter for the job. That season, 
Anderson was the NFL’s 12th- 
ranked passer, and he had the 
lowest percentage of interceptions. 
In 1973 he ranked seventh in the 
NEL, again with the lowest inter- 
ception percentage, and set a club 
record by throwing for 18 touch- 
downs. In 1974 he was statistically 
the league’s top passer and the 
Bengals’ most valuable player. 

Yet critics say that because An- 


Anderson has been criticized for not call- 
ing his own plays, but coach Paul Brown's 
quarterbacks never call their own plays. 


Anderson 
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derson is not allowed to call his 
own plays, he offers insufficient evi- 
dence on which to judge him as a 
total quarterback, He has been 
likened to a robot. Anderson thinks 
that deficiency is exaggerated, say- 
ing he has plenty to do as the 
Bengals’ quarterback. 

Every weekday night he spends 
two hours reviewing game films of 
the next opponent. He pours over 
the computerized scouting reports 
that give tendencies of opponents 
for various down-and-distance 
situations. By Wednesday, the 
coaches have developed the Ben- 
gals’ game plan, and Anderson goes 
over and over it with quarterback 
coach Walsh. 

By game time, Anderson said, 
he can anticipate the three or four 
logical plays that will be sent in 
for given situations. The plays are 
called by coach Walsh. He sends 
them down from high in the press 
box to offensive line coach Bill 
Anderson, who wears headphones 
on the sideline, and who relays the 
plays to one of the two messenger 
guards, Brown, who listens in, can 
of course change the cal 

“Our quarterbacks are free to 
concentrate exclusively on execu- 
tion and the progression of pass 
receivers,” Brown says. “Mentally, 
it’s just about a full-time job. I'd 
rather have the quarterback think- 
ing about this than strate; 

“There’s no doubt in my mind,” 
says coach Walsh, “that Ken could 
call the plays on his own. He’s got 
the experience now, and the knowl- 
edge, But I think it would hurt our 
offense, because things are happen- 
ing so fast out there.” 

But fa Bengal offensive lineman 
who prefers to remain anonymous 
savs, “The coaches have a great 
view of thégvay the game is going. 
Bot there’s a better view—and that’s 
from the field, Anderson should be 
given more latitude in calling his 
Gwin plays.” 

Anslerson says that he could call 


his own game, but, well, maybe he 
shouldn’t. 

“More and more they're starting 
to call plays for quarterbacks all 
around the league,” he said. “The 
more complicated you want your 
offense, the tougher it is for the 
quarterback to call his own game. 
If you see a quarterback call his 
own game, it’s more a basic type 
game plan, without a lot of inno- 
vative stuff. And we do as many 
innovative things as anybody in 
football. So what I try to do is 
think about the defense we might 
be facing, rather than the play that 
might come in.” 

He calls one or two audibles a 
game, and says the coaches don’t 
second-guess him. 

But would he rather call all his 
own plays? 

“Tough question,” he said. “Put 
it this way: I'm happy with the 
way things are being done. If the 
time came when I had to, I 
wouldn't have any qualms about 
calling my own plays. I feel I could 
do as good a job as any other 
quarterback.” 

It is Anderson’s fate that de- 
scriptions of him seem to strip him 
of ingenuity, of the heroic dimen- 
sion and daring that set Joe 
Namath apart from the rest. “An- 
derson has a mathematical brain,” 
says coach Walsh. “He sorts out 
problems rapidly and computes the 
answers.” 

Anderson would not like it said 
that he is troubled by his image of 
unexciting excellence. He is as re- 
luctant to compare himself to other 
quarterbacks as he is to rely on his 
statistics. 

“They all have their attributes,” 
he said. “I don’t do things the way 
Fran Tarkenton does. I cannot 
throw the ball as hard as Terry 
Bradshaw. I can throw a ball hard 
if necessary. But a lot of times you 
can’t throw the ball as hard as 
you'd like, because it’s got to go 
over people or around people. One 
of the hardest things I've had to 
learn is to put ‘touch’ on the ball. 
And I probably can’t throw as far 
as a lot of them. 

“The thing is, most of the time 


you don’t have the chance to sit 
back there and wait to throw the 
ball eighty yards—even if I could. 
On a go-pattern to Isaac, you 
throw when he’s about twenty 
yards downfield, that’s about all 
the time you have. He gets out of 
range pretty quick.” 

And there is Namath. Ander- 
son’s own coach Walsh puts it this 
way: “At the moment, I would say 
that Anderson’s the most effective 
quarterback over a fourteen-game 
season. J think that Namath’s the 
greatest quarterback in a given 
game to beat a team that has to 
be beaten.” 

T asked Anderson about that 
mixed praise. “Well, when Namath 
is on,” said Ken, “there’s nobody 
in his league. I’m definitely not a 
Namath-type quarterback. I don’t 
set up as quick as he does, don’t 
have as quick a release, But I know 
what I can do with my physical 
ability, and I have to get the job 
done the way I can, not the way 
somebody else does. I like to think 
I’m a consistent quarterback.” 

When Anderson was drafted, he 
reportedly signed at a “bargain- 
basement price.” He supposes now 
that he might make more playing in 
a more publicized city. New York, 
he says, made Fran Tarkenton a 
millionaire. But Anderson negotiates 
his contracts without lawyer or 
agent, and without hassles. He says 
he is satisfied because he’s “making 
more money than I would make 
teaching school,” which is what he 
thought he would end up doing 
when he went to college. 

But he doesn’t want to go into 
all that. “I don’t want to give de- 
tails of contracts and stuff because 
it’s just the kind of thing I like to 
keep personal. But I don’t want it 
to seem like I don’t care how much 
money I make, because I’m just 
like everybody else—you want to 
make as much as you can. I can 
safely say that I don’t make as 
much as Joe Namath. 

“T hate to get back to Namath,” 
he said, “but there’s only a couple 
guys in football that can actually 
put people in a stadium. And that’s 
O. J. Simpson and Joe Namath.” 


When Anderson and the Bengals 
defeated the Jets in Cincinnati in 
1973, said Ken, “Namath came into 
the game in the second half, and he 
nearly beat us. And you know what 
happened? Our crowd cheered Joe 
Namath. It was kind of a tough 
feeling for our team, but it was 
exciting just to have Joe Namath 
playing in Cincinng 

Namath has his image wherever 
he goes; Anderson has his, At one 
game last season, opposing fans 
hung out a banner reading: “Ken 
Who?” 

“Sure, everybody wants to be 
popular,” Anderson said. “I would 
like to be a household word all over 
the country. But I’m not. And I’m 
not gonna let it worry me because 
I’m not. I’m just gonna do the best 
job I can. I’m a good quarterback, 
but I’m not a superstar. A lot of 
things go into being a superstar. 
Namath is a superstar because of 
his name, charisma, publicity. Cin- 
cinnati does not get a lot of na- 
tional publicity—I’m not knocking 
that, but it doesn’t happen. 


“Td be happy to spend a whole 
career here in Cincinnati. Because 
we've got a good football team, But 
if I get traded to another city it 
wouldn’t break me up either. I’m 
a home-type, sure, but if you say 
that, people think that you're a 
nothing personality. I’m not un- 
happy with the Cincinnati image, 
or the home-type image, but I 
don’t think I’m a nothing person- 
ality either.” 

“Well then,” I asked him, “just 
how good a quarterback are you? 
Are you as good as Namath?” 

“Overall, yeah, I’m as good as 
Namath,” 

“And in a given game, against a 
team that has to be beaten?” 

“Yeah, Heck yes.” 

Then he smiled and looked na- 
tional publicity in the eye. “I’d hate 
to have to write four thousand words 
on Ken Anderson,” he said. “I hope 
I've given you enough so [I don’t 
come off as a non-personality.” i 


“1 would like to be a household 
all over the country,” says Ken. 
I'm not gonna worry because I'm 


Alive with pleasure! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking 1s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Afterall, 
if smoking isn't 
a pleasure, why bother? 


We took the things you said 
and engineered them into 


This new kind of car was developed 
for those people who wanted the 
economy and maneuverability of a 
small car, but did not want to sacri- 
fice comfort and ride. 


It is available in two versions: Dodge 
Aspen and Plymouth Volaré. 


To give you a big-car ride, 
we invented a new suspension. 


This new kind of small car called for a new sus- 
pension. So, our engineers invented an Isolated 
Transverse front suspension (Patent Pending). 
It’s truly unique. Road shock is kept as far away 
from the driver and passengers as possible. 


For greater quiet, we engineered 
two noise-reducing systems. 


Most people take noise for granted in a small car. 
But not our engineers. They developed two 
special sound systems. A sealing system that 
minimizes wind noise and an insulation system 
that reduces road noise. 


Dodge Aspen and Plymouth Volaré 
are roomier than many larger cars. 


We reserved smallness for the outside. Our sedan 
taodels offer more total headroom and legroom 
than many bigger cars. The two-door coupes seat 
five passengers, comfortably. The four-door and 
the station wagon models seat six, comfortably. 


No small-car scrimping on comfort. 


Getting in and out of some small cars can be a 
problem. In these cars, our engineers developed 
wide door openings that make it easy. On some 
models, there’s even available a seat that not 
only gives the driver a greater amount of comfort 
adjustment than conventional seats, but also a 
pull-strap seat-back release that lets you get in 
and out of the back seat of the two-doors using 
only one hand. 


Plymouth Volaré and Dodge Aspen are 
designed to make it easier to see the road. 


We evaluated the relationship between the 
driver, the steering wheel and the seat to put you 
in a comfortable position to see the road, and 
large windows and windshield make it even 
easier to see. 


Aspen and Volaré achieved E.P.A. rated 
highway mileage of up to 30 m.p.g. 
According to official E.P.A. estimated mileage 
results, Aspen and Volaré with Slant Six engines 
and manual transmissions got 30.on the highway 
and 18 in the city with their wagon models, and 
27 on the highway and 18 in the city with their 
coupes and sedans.* We did this by designing the 
shape to reduce wind friction. Then we reduced 
weight to about a thousand pounds less than a 
full-size car. That all helps increase economy. Of 
course, your actual mileage may differ depending 
on your driving habits, the condition of your car 
and optional equipment. 

“In California, see your dealer for E.P.A. mileage 
figures for California equipped cars. 


were important in big cars 


Plymouth Volaré and Dodge Aspen 
are covered by The Clincher. 


This means that for the first 12 months of use, 
any Chrysler Motors Corporation dealer will fix, 
without charge for parts or labor, any part of 
your 1976 Dodge Aspen or Plymouth Volaré we 
supply (except tires) which proves defective in 
normal use, regardless of mileage. Of course, the 
owner is responsible for normal maintenance 
such as changing filters and wiper blades. 


With three body styles, your choice 
is not restricted. 


These new small cars are offered as a 2-door 
coupe, a 4-door sedan and a 4-door station wagon— 
in several versions. Our new-size wagon weighs 
up to 1,200 Ibs. less than some bigger ones. That 
means you'll save gas and even though it’s two 
feet shorter than a full-size wagon, you can carry 
92% as much weight and up to 76% as much 
bulk. Compare what you can carry with competi- 
tive wagons. 


SUE ‘Over | TOAD. | CARGO | RAS; 

* ALL Cap. | SPACE | SENGERS 
FORD. 7 
COUNTRY 18.8 ft. | 1,200lbs.} 94.6 6 
SQUIRE 
GHEVELLE | 18.0ft. | 1100Ibs.| 85.1 6 
‘OUR NEW 
QURNEW | 16.8 ft. | 1,100Ibs.| 71.9 6 
FNaen | (14.9ft. | 8501bs. | 57.2 4 


a new kind of small car. 


They’re even easy to service. 


We included all of our electronic advances. That 
means you can forget about replacing points and 
condensers. And, under normal driving con- 
ditions, there is no recommended transmission 
maintenance. 


We wanted you to be able to order 

the options you wanted. 

Many small cars are limited in the number of 
convenience options you can add. Ours can take 
all the important ones. For example, air con- 
ditioning engineered to provide comfort levels 
comparable to larger cars, power seats, power 
windows, electric door locks, tilt steering wheel, 
4-speaker stereo, sun roof, power steering, power 
disc brakes, 50,000-mile battery, Sure-Grip axle, 
4-speed manual overdrive transmission. 


The price may be the biggest 

surprise of all. 

You will find it hard to believe that you can get so 
much car, so much value for such a low price. 

We made two versions . . . 


with two names . . . Dodge Aspen 
and Plymouth Volare. 


i 
Aspen at your Dodge dealer’s. Volaré at ‘your 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. See them now. / 
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ere he a Madi- 

son Avenue 

PR executive 
in the off-season, Conrad Dobler 
hardly could have done a better job 
of creating an image that would sell. 
Only three seasons back, there he 
was, an obscure fifth-round draft 
choice out of Wyoming, just another 
rookie guard trying to make the St. 
Louis Cardinals. Cut just before the 
opening game of the season, he was 
recalled only when injuries depleted 
St. Louis’ offensive line. Dobler 
finished out the year at guard, but 
on a 4-9-1 team he knew his posi- 
tion was tenuous at best. 


Pursuing his task with diligence 
typical of the insecure, Dobler 
whipped his  six-foot-three, 262- 
pound body into top shape. He 
hustled in training camp in 1973, he 
listened to his coach 
had done in his rookie yea) 
teammates with an abandon that 
frequently triggered fights. He won 
a starting job. 

It was not until the end of the 
following season, however — the 
year the surprising Cardinals won 
the title in the National Football 
Conference East—that Dobler start- 
ed reading these nasty things about 
himself in the newspapers. It 


seemed that certain opponents felt 
he was carrying his spirit on the 
field too far. They said that Dob- 
ler was a biter, that he used a 
cast on his arm like a bludgeon, 
that he hit after the whistle, that 
he even poked opponents in their 
eyes. After the Cardinals defeated 
the New York Giants to clinch the 
1974 divisional title, Giant tackle 
Jim Pietrzak said, “I just went up 
to him and wished him good luck 
in the playoffs, and he turned 
and punched me in the throat.” 
For a while, Dobler sought to 


Conrad Dobler, Number 66, vs. Eagle 


middle linebacker Bill Bergey, Number 66. 
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maintain his innocence. “It’s a 
myth perpetrated by the opposing 
teams and expounded upon by the 
* he explained. “I don’t like 
to say I’m a dirty player. I like to 
think I'm an innovative player. I'll 
do anything to make a block. Any- 
thing legal, that is.” 

Still, the allegations kept finding 
their way into print. This year, in 
training camp, Dobler got wind of 
an upcoming article in Esquire 
magazine in which Kansas City de- 
fensive tackle John Matuszak la- 
beled him the dirtiest player in pro 
football, among other complimen- 
tary remarks. Then, prior to an 
exhibition game against the Cardi- 
nals in Minnesota, Viking tackle 
Doug Sutherland told a reporter, 
“One of the league officials came 
here to talk to us. We talked about 
cheap shots and Dobler’s name 
came up. He’s a marked man. He 
doesn’t need a reputation as a 
cheap shot. He’s a good enough 
player without doing that stuff.” 

That night, with the game tele- 
vised nationally by ABC, Howard 
Cosell brought up the Sutherland 
quote, and Alex Karras officially 
informed the audience that. yes, 
Conrad Dobler was indeed the dir- 
tiest player in pro football. “Well, 
thirty-five million viewers know that 
Karras has a lot of class,” observed 
Dobler, “And all of it is third.” 

Tt. was about this time that Dobler 
asked himself: What’s the use of 
trying to explain when nobody's 
listening to me anyway? Instead, 
in a game dominated with stories 
about quarterbacks and running 
backs, perhaps there was some- 
thing ‘to be said for an offensive 
lineman being singled out for 
publicity. Dobler liked that idea. 
Gefore long, Dobler was saying 
t he had never “knowingly” bit- 
ig an opponent, because he held 


a high regard for oral hygiene. 
When writers asked if he was using 
his cast like a club, Dobler replied 
that some opponents “just seem to 
run into it.” To the late-hit accu- 
sations, Conrad conceded that his 
“timing might be a little off now 
and then.” As for poking players in 
their eyes, he insisted that he was 
not intentionally trying to blind 
anybody, only “blur their vision.” 

As a result, everywhere the Car- 
dinals traveled in 1975, local news- 
papers carried advance _ stories 
about St. Louis’ big, bad number 
66. A Washington paper sent a 
writer all the way to St. Louis to 
profile Dobler, and she returned 
with a story that ultimately was 
headlined, “Redskins, | Beware! 
Conrad Dobler Is The Dirtiest 
Player In The NFL.” One quote, 
attributed to an unidentified Vi- 
king, was so creative it got play 
throughout the league, “What you 
need for Dobler,” the player re- 
portedly said, a string of garlic 
buds around your neck and an iron 
stake. If they played every game 
under a full moon, Dobler would 
make All-Pro. He must be the 
only guy in the league who sleeps 
in a casket.” 

The Cardinals’ resident Dracula 
got a special kick out of that story. 
“You won't believe this,” he con- 
fided to teammates, “but I got into 
a $3,500 casket once. A friend of 
mine sells caskets. I got into his 
most expensive model, and it was 
the most comfortable bed I’ve ever 
been in.” 

By then, whether or not Dobler 
was indeed the dirtiest player in 
pro football had become academic. 
Conrad Dobler was not only hav- 
ing fun, he was learning more 
about how Madison Avenue oper- 
ates every day. 


Conrad Francis Dobler was born 
in Chicago 25 years ago. At the 
age of two, he was moved to 
Twenty-Nine Palms, Calif., where 
he was raised as the fourth of seven 
children (three boys, four girls). 
Dobler’s father still operates the 
milk distributorship that drew him 
West, and Conrad remembers tak- 


ing on his own milk route at an 
early age. 

In high school, Dobler attracted 
a good number of college football 
scholarship offers although major 
powers such as USC and UCLA 
seemed to be more interested in 
scouting major metropolitan areas 
than a small desert town 66 miles 
west of Palm Springs. No matter. By 
the time he graduated, Dobler had 
a strong desire to get out of Cali- 
fornia. He chose Wyoming, and in 
his senior year, made the Western 
Athletic Conference second team as 
a defensive tackle. His A-minus 
average also earned him a spot on 
the league’s academic squad. 

“He was a big kid and a good 
one to work with,” recalls one Wyo- 
ming coach, “He sure liked to 
knock people around; that’s why 
he switched from the offensive line 
to defensive tackle in his senior 
year. We had a picture in our press 
book of Dobler trying to take the 
head off a Colorado quarterback.” 

Drafted fifth by the Cardinals, 
Dobler was stunned at being re- 
leased in the final 1972 cut. When 
Bob Hollway, then St. Louis’ head 
coach, gave no indication that he 
might be back, Dobler went to Chi- 
cago to visit friends, contacted a 
few other NFL clubs, then re- 
turned to Laramie, Wyo., where 
he and his wife, Linda, had estab- 
lished their home. 

“After reaching the final cut with 
the Cardinals I was fairly certain 
I could play pro football, although 
IT didn’t know for whom,” Dobler 
recalls. “I don’t think it was so 
much that the Cardinals thought I 
couldn't play, it was just that I got 
caught up in the numbers game 
and somebody had to go. Nine days 
later, after all their injuries, the 
Cardinals called me before any of 
the other clubs I'd talked to.” 

In the off-season, the Cards 
hired Don Coryell as coach. With 
a new staff to impress, Dobler 
showed up at the 1973 training 
camp in the best condition of his 
life. When contact drills began, he 
lost no time in demonstrating his 
aggressiveness. 

“Conrad does things people don’t 


Guard Tom Banks with Dobler and Roger 
Finnie, left to right, says: “We egg on 
Conrad to get some life into the party.” 
consider kosher,” said the resident 
defensive end, Marty Imhoff. 

“Yeah, I'd say he might do 
things that could be uncalled for,” 
agreed defensive tackle John Rich- 
ardson. 

“When he does these things, he 
causes an emotional outburst by us 
guys on defense,” explained tackle 
Bob Rowe. 

“He doesn’t usually take the first 
swing,” Imhoff continued, “but he 
can antagonize us only so far. It’s 
nothing he says, though. It’s purely 
the way he plays. We have a feel- 
ing that the other offensive linemen 
get him back to the huddle and 
charge him up. (Dan) Dierdorf, I 
think, incites him to riot.” 

Dierdorf, the big offensive tackle 
who still plays next to Dobler, in- 
sists Conrad “doesn’t need much 
inciting.” But guard Tom Banks 
hints Imhoff might have had a point. 
“We kid Conrad and he gets all 
excited and goes crazy.” Banks 
says. “We egg him on. You know, to 
kind of get some life into the party.” 

Dobler, however, does not need 
anybody’s help to get mad. “I’m not 


going to start a fight to thrill other 
people.” he says. “I just go out 
and do my job and if the person 
across from me disagrees with the 
way I’m doing it, he swings and 
the circus starts. 

“I was cut from this team once 
because I was playing the defense’s 
game and trying to be a nice guy. 
When I came back, I asked myself, 
‘Why the hell should I be their 
patsy?’ In practice, you never know 
when the defensive man is going 
to relax. So I play aggressively all 
the time. If I play passively think- 
ing they're going to relax and they 
decide to go aggressive, I'm dead.” 

As St. Louis captured the cham- 
pionship of the NFC East with a 
10-4 record in °74, it was the 
blocking of the offensive line that 
gave quarterback Jim Hart the 
time to throw (he was sacked only 
nine times, fewest in the league) 
and sprang Terry Metcalf on most 
of his dazzling runs. This season, 
Dobler may be known as the dirtiest 
player in pro football, but he is also 
a key member of one of the game’s 
finest offensive lines. 

“Two years ago, Connie devel- 
oped into an excellent pass pro- 
tector,” says offensive line coach 


Jim Hanifan. “Last year he really 
improved in the running game. 
This year, he put it all together. 
As far as I’m concerned, he’s All- 
Pro material. A lot of stuff about 
him being dirty has been blown all 
out of proportion. The thing that 
sets Connie apart from other folks 
is that he’s just a very aggressive 
individual. You'd have to kill him 
before he’d quit on you. 

“Sure, he’s got a mean streak 
that people usually associate with 
defensive linemen. But at the same 
time, his is the temperament you'd 
like to find in every lineman you 
haye, both on defense and offense. 
In their own way, offensive line- 
men have to be just as ornery as 
defensive linemen.” 

“He’s a tough guy but he’s not 
dirty,” says Coryell. “I think 
that getting cut in his rookie year 
had a lot to do with his style of 
play. He was so grateful to get a 
second chance he wasn’t going to 
blow it again.” 


One morning midway through 
the 1975 season, Conrad Dobler 
poured syrup over a stack of pan- 
cakes in the coffee shop of a hotel 
near Busch Stadium, and picked 
up his fork. The utensil all but dis- 
appeared in his massive right hand, 
which was scabbed, dark and 
puffed from four months of train- 
ing-camp, exhibition and regular- 
season football. The knuckle on 
the third finger of his left hand was 
swollen to twice its normal size. 
When someone noted the disfigura- 
tion, Dobler said that he could not 
recall how it happened. “All I 
know,” he said, “is that my piano 
playing days were over long ago.” 

Although his face bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of Burt 
Reynolds, the movie star» Dobler's 
huge shoulders, arms and chest 
tend to overwhelm one with tae 
presence of a typical football jock. 
If Dobler’s resemblance to Reyz- 
olds is fleeting, however, so too is 
the stereotype of the’ know-not 
football star. 

Dobler is thoughtful ane 
late, a soft-spoken men 
chooses his words with unusual 
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care and goes to great lengths to 
communicate not only effectively, 
but completely. 

“Let’s get one thing straight,” he 
said of his reputation. “It’s the 
game that’s dirty, not me. Profes- 
sional football is not a nice game. 
It’s not played by nice people. If 
it was, it would be a very dull game. 

“The problem with pro football 
is that people tend to be measured 
not by their ability, but according 
to where they went to school. A 
guy like Dave Butz, he comes out 
of a Big Ten school with a brief- 
case full of press clippings and he 
expects everybody to bow down to 
him. He doesn’t report until train- 
ing camp is practically over, then 
he wonders why he isn’t playing. 
Then he does play, he gets hurt, 
misses a whole season and the next 
year he’s holding out for more 
money. He hasn’t even proved he 
belongs yet, but already he wants 
to be paid like an All-Pro. 

“IT came out of Wyoming, a 
school of eight thousand. In Wyo- 
ming, people are basically conser- 
vative, They're hard-working. They 
raise cattle and sheep. Why, in 
Wyoming the major drink is Wool- 
ite on the rocks. I never got to 
play in one bowl game. I was 
drafted low. I didn’t get a bonus. 
Is that supposed to mean I’m in- 
ferior to the guy who comes out of 
the Big Ten? Some people may 
think so, but I go by Dobler’s Law. 
A guy with all those clippings, all 
that, bread, and I’m supposed to 
say, “Man, don’t send me out 
against him.’ Hell, I look forward 
to playing against someone like 
that.” 

Dobler says he enjoys being 
called names by the opposition, be- 
cause that enables him to do one of 
the things he does best—smile. 
“Last Sunday,” .he recalled, “Bill 


Bradley of the Eagles -asked me 
when I was going to start playing 
like a professional. All I did was 
smile at him, and the more I 
smiled the hotter he got. It’s the 
same thing with a guy like Bill 
Bergey, their hotshot middle line- 
backer. I'd take Bergey’s best shot 
and then smile at him. It’s a psycho- 
logical blow, you know, if you give 
an opponent all you’ve got and then 
there he is, smiling at you.” 

Some opponents have admitted 
that the sight of Dobler smiling 
through his face mask can prove 
unnerving. “You look at him and 
you think he’s kind of crazy,” says 
the Giants’ Jim Pietrzak, “After a 
while, you start thinking, ‘What 
does he know that you don’t?’” 

Still, it is Dobler’s physical tac- 
tics that have led to his current 
perch atop the NFL’s unofficial list 
of bad guys. Dobler insists, how- 
ever, that much of what he does is 
so instinctive that there are times 
“T can't believe myself in the 
films.” Like falling backward on a 
defender who has just blown past 
him on his way to Jim Hart, for 
example; or executing what he 
calls a perfect “leg whip,” a meth- 
od of cutting an opponent’s legs 
from under him after he has 
grabbed Dobler by the shoulder 
pads and thrust him aside. “Even 
if they’ve gotten past me, they can 
never be sure they’re home free,” 
Dobler says. 

“You have to watch out for 
him,” agrees Dallas middle line- 
backer LeRoy Jordan, “especially 
after the whistle blows. If you hear 
something coming from the back, 
you tend to turn around in a hurry. 
He’s usually there.” 

Dobler insists the only biting 
incident he ever was involved in was 
when Jordan tried to chew through 
the cast Conrad wore during much 
of the 1974 season. 

“Yeah, I tried to bite him,” 
Jordan admits. “But I was on my 
back and he was trying to shove 
his cast through my face mask. If 
I had good teeth I could have got- 
ten two inches of his knuckles. But 
I couldn’t get to my jaw teeth and 
my partial plate jumped out.” 


Whatever he is doing down there 
in the pit, Dobler is apparently 
discreet about it. While he found 
the officials watching him closely 
(“When everyone's always running 
up to them with complaints, they’re 
bound to try to find out what’s 
going on”), Dobler had been pe- 
nalized only once, for holding, 
midway through the 1975 season. 
In 1974 he was penalized only six 
times—for holding, hitting late and 
jumping  offsides. “Apparently,” 
said Dobler, “I’m not doing so 
many illegal things after all, right?” 

Dobler’s eyes rolled back in his 
head, as if he was weary of the 
subject. “I just hope,” he said, 
“that in the years to come people 
have better things to do than to 
count the number of penalties I've 
gotten, how many times I’ve been 
thrown out of a game, things like 
that. I mean, if that’s all we’re in- 
terested in, we’re part of a pretty 
sick society.” 

Dobler got up to leave. Soon 
practice would be starting in Busch 
Stadium and he had some work to 
do in the weight room beforehand. 

“What you've got to realize,” he 
said, “is that I’m really a contradic- 
tion in everything I do. I love big 
crowds and loud parties, but then 
again, I love solitude, too. I can be a 
hard ass or a soft touch. I like to get 
to know people, but at the same 
time I don’t want people to get to 
know me too well. Sometimes I get 
upset with my wife because I get 
the feeling she knows me a little 
too well. 

“Maybe I feel vulnerable when 
I think someone knows me too 
well. I know, on the Cardinals, I 
don’t have that many close friends. 
T get along with everybody, but the 
only guys I’m really close to are 
my partners in the offensive line 
and Jim Hanifan, our coach. 

“Since I am this walking, talk- 
ing contradiction, it’s quite possible 
that even I don’t know if I’m a 
dirty football player or not. An 
awful lot of people seem to think 
that I am, but I honestly don’t 
know for sure. All I know is that 
Td hate to have to play across from 
someone like me.” 
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he owner, a man sumed 

Carroll Rosenbloom, is a 

shaker and a mover within 

the pro football power struc- 

ture. Shakers and movers do 
not like to finish second. The gen- 
eral manager knows it. 

The coach, a man named Chuck 
Knox, started with nothing and 
built it into the Los Angeles Rams 
football team. That’s pretty fair 
building. If something goes wrong 
before the Super Bowl, the coach 
can’t be blamed. The general 
manager knows it. 

So guess who sits in the warmest 
seat of all? The general manager, 
and he knows that, too. 

Don Klosterman has seen his 
share of football cities, They loved 
him in Houston (the team didn’t 
win). They hated him in Baltimore 
(the Colts won it all). They never 


if the Rams don't make it to Super 
Bowl X, the owner isn’t going to take 
the blame, and neither is the coach, 


yot to see him in San Diego or 
Kansas City, because he was always 
out on the road signing players. 

But since 1972 he has been 
home in Los Angeles, 15 years and 
Lord knows how many miles after 
he left it, the architect of a Ram 
club that is reaching for the biggest 
prize in football. L.A. is a town 
that could well explode over an- 
other non-appearance in the Super 
Bowl. 

He will take his chances on that, 
but if the Rams falter, it won’t be 
because Don Klosterman forgot to 
do something. Give him the names 
of any five players cut at any time 
during the season and he will tell 
you where he could reach them if 
the need arose. Ask him (pri- 
vately) to name three players who 
are disaffected with their clubs 
and (privately) he will name six. 
Call him long-distance and nine 
times out of ten he will have to 
return the call because he is on 


another line. But ten times out of 
ten, he will return it. 

How do you trade a John Had! 
—the unthinkable trade in Los 
Angeles—and turn it into the draft 
choices which form the guts of 
what the Rams can become? How 
do you a) find a James Harris who, 
bitter and despondent, has dropped 
out of football and b) convince 
him that you are not going to drag 
him 3,000 miles across the coun- 
try and flog him with the olive 
branch of hope just because you 
need another body to throw dummy 
passes in practice? How do you 
weigh the factors which caused 
management’s unhappiness with a 
placekicker like Tom Dempsey, in 
New Orleans (where Dempsey 
kicked the unkickable 63-yayle 
and Philadelphia, then decid that 
you want him? 

Well, you have to know what's 
happening with other players on 
other teams and have’ the patience 
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to make use of that information. 
You have to deal from strength 
and have the patience to get your 
price. You have to take the same 
basic collegiate scouting reports 
everyone else uses and summon 
the patience to stare at them until 
something nobody else sees jumps 
off the paper at you. You have to 
know the men who work for you 
and take the patience to under- 
stand them. 

And where do you find this kind 
of patience? 

Well, if you are Don Klosterman 
you just may have found it while 
clutching your stomach against the 
door to the only bathroom in the 
house in Compton, Calif., where 
you grew up. There were 15 kids in 
that house and nine of them were 
girls. 

“I'd come down in the morning,” 
Klosterman will tell you, “and the 
girls would have the bathroom tied 
up, I'd say to my father, ‘Dad, I 
have to go,’ and all he would say 
was, ‘Go on outside and feed the 
chickens.’ We must have had the 
fattest chickens in Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

Anyone who doesn’t learn the 
meaning of patience under those 
circumstances is either stupid or 
the possessor of four kidneys. 

When you mention the giants 
among the field of pro football’s 
general managers, you generally 
come up with Jim Finks (in Minne- 
sota, not yet in Chicago) and Tex 
Schramm (in Dallas). Both are 
consummate pros. Both have that 
necessary patience and both have 
lengthy track records of success. 

The reason Klosterman is all too 
often overlooked in this company 
is because he is the nomad of the 
front office set, That is also prob- 
ably the biggest single thing Don 
has going for him. 

For Klosterman, 


until recent 


years, it always had been “know 
the players without a scorecard, 
travel light and keep the suitcase 
packed.” A super scout for a new 
team in Los Angeles called the 
Chargers which was supposed to 
die in childbirth, he helped them 
win. The same with a team which 
would be chased out of Dallas, 
wind up in Kansas City and go on 
with the key people he signed to 
win the Super Bowl. He was the 
general manager for an owner in 
Houston who is described by his 
friends as “impossible” and by his 
enemies as “fill in the blanks.” He 
was the general manager of a Bal- 
timore team which made only two 
trades during his two years and won 
the Super Bowl. And, for the past 
three years, he has been back where 
it all started, in L.A. 

“You take something with you 
from each city and each job,” he 
will tell you. If you had to plot 
a course back and forth across 
America that was designed to pre- 
pare you to become the ideal man 
for the general manager business, 
the course would be the one followed 
by Klosterman. 


The factors that honed the com- 
petitive executive who is Don 
Klosterman today began to take 
shape on the Iowa farm of Don’s 
father, Clem Joseph Klosterman, 
during the Depression. 

“We had about twelve acres,” 
Klosterman recalled between tele- 
phone calls in the Rams’ office one 
day this season, “and he lost it. I 
guess it was about 1934 and half 
the country was eating dirt then. 
He lost it all over one lousy pay- 


ment, the farm, the machinery, 
everything.” 
Clem Klosterman _hitchhiked 


with his oldest son, Kenny, out to 
Oregon where they picked fruit. 
When he had enough money, Clem 
sent for two of the daughters. 
When they had enough money, 
they sent for everybody. Within a 
few years, they settled in Comp- 
ton, Calif. During the war Clem 
worked’ in the shipyard by day and 
sold insurance at night. 

“We moved into this house in 


Compton and the real estate agent 
asked my father if he had any chil- 
dren and he said, ‘Yes, I have a 
few,’ and I guess when we pulled 
up we kind of overwhelmed the 
neighborhood. It bothered him 
what the neighbors would think so 
he made sure that if any of us saw 
a woman with groceries coming 
down the street, we’d run out and 
carry the bundles. You know, 
things like that. He taught us self- 
discipline and respect and I want 
to tell you that without that I just 
don’t think I could have survived 
what happened to me later.” 

Before what happened to Don 
“ater,” he had a spectacular career 
as a high-school quarterback, an 
even more spectacular career at 
Loyola of Los Angeles, a pro ca- 
reer which unhappily placed him 
behind too many good quarter- 
backs in too many places. One of 
the places was his native Los An- 
geles area. Local boy did not make 
good, Hell, Godzilla couldn't have 
made good playing behind Bob 
Waterfield and Norm Van Brock- 
lin. 

Ultimately, Klosterman went to 
Canada, where the field was 110 
yards long and 65 yards wide. 
“The first game I played for Cal- 
gary,” says Don, “I threw the ball 
about sixty yards on one play—at 
least it seemed to be sixty yards— 
and then the official puts the ball 
down and says, ‘Second down, two 
to go.’ I figured this was going to 
be a lovely place if my arm didn’t 
fall off.” 

His arm did not fall off. As 
things subsequently developed on 
St. Patrick’s Day of 1957, it was 
about the only piece of His anat- 
omy which held together, There 
was a party that day at the Crest- 
line Hotel. Don was late’ and when 
he reached the crest of a mountain 
in his new Jaguar, he asked his 
friend to drive. “T’ll ski down," said 
Don, who knew the) ski rur 
well, “It will be faster.” 

Tt was the shady sideyof the 
mountain and there was ice on th 


trail. Don, moving through the 
chill Canadian air, felt @he wird 
cut at him as jhe accelérated 


It's just a place, over the bridge, but it’s 
a million miles away. 
Where she can lean on my shoulder and I can lean on 
hers and we can know a calm that keeps us sane ina 
noisy, blinking world. 
That’s where I gave her the engagement ring. 
Because I know our marriage is going to be a place just like that. 
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about 40 miles an hour. And then 
he saw the girl, She was practicing 
turns in the middle of the slope. 

“IT remember,” he says, “that 
there was a big boulder and I had 
to decide whether to go inside her 
or outside. If I go outside, then I 
hit the boulder; and I thought 
that’s no good, I don’t want to 
break a leg .Outside was a thirty- 
foot drop if you didn’t make it. But 
I didn’t want to hit the girl 
and I didn’t want to hit the 
boulder, so I took my shot. 
The last thing I remember 
was when my skis struck the 
solid ice and then I was fly- 
ing through the air.” 

Later, they would tell him 
that when the ski patrol 
found him he had been 
babbling things like “thirty- 
SIX. 3 ted’. tn, Huthaey. 
hut. . .” They took him to 
Holy Cross Hospital in Cal- 
gary and they operated to 
relieve the pressure on his 
spine. Next they put him in 
what they called a Stryker 
Frame Bed to completely 
immobilize him. Then they 
added up the score. 

A broken back, every rib on the 
left side smashed, a broken leg, a 
deep laceration behind the skull. 
Within a week, a staph infection 
ballooned his head. Twice within 
that month, he received the last 
tites of the Catholic Church. 

“In the beginning,” Klosterman 
recalled, “I didn’t say the hell with 
it or anything like that because 
when you talk about paralysis— 
they didn’t talk about it but I knew 
when they would come in and 
prick my toes with a pin and I 
wouldn’t feel anything—well, ad- 
mitting it is a difficult thing for a 
man to do. I was twenty-seven and 
it was like something that happens 
to somebody else but never you. 


“The first time I was in there 
eight months. In five weeks I had 
gone from 190 pounds to 138. Then 
it was Easter Sunday and I had just 
gotten a new bed and I was out of 
the Stryker now and I thought, 
Well, it’s going to be all right. 
Then this neurosurgeon came in 
and he told me I had better buy a 
wheel chair. When I asked him 
why, he said because I would 
never walk again.” 

The frustration, pain and rage 
swept over him at those words, and 
Don grabbed a vase of flowers off 
his bedside table and hurled it at 
the neurosurgeon. The vase hit him 
on the shoulder. 

“I remember screaming, ‘Get his 


When Carroll Rosenbloom (left) and son 
Steve (right) decided to head West, they 
took Don Klosterman home to Los Angeles. 


ass out of here—get him the hell 
out of here!’ And it was then that 
I started to put it all together. I 
got the hospital therapist and I told 
her I would pay, I didn’t care 
about that, I just wanted her in 
there every free moment she had. I 
worked like hell. I did leg lifts, they 
fitted me with braces . . . and then 
they sent me home. And I will 
never forget the first breath of air 
I took outside that hospital.” 

He will also never forget the 
first day out. They were trying 
something new to improve his cir- 
culation, a heating device. The 


woman who came to demonstrate 
it didn’t have the slightest idea 
what she was doing. She burned 
the flesh on Don Klosterman’s 
rump down to the bone. 

That was the low point. 

“TI needed plastic surgery,” he 
says. “I felt for the first time that 
I couldn’t handle any more. I 
think, in the end, two things saved 
me. The first was my background 
+. . you know, the way we were 
raised. The second was football. 
When you play football they are 
always telling you to do this or that 
and you can never see the imme- 
diate results, But eventually what 
you’ve done has put you in condi- 
tion or made you a better passer 
over the long haul. So I was 
used to that kind of work. I 
didn’t have to see results 
right away. And in the end 
I made it.” 

One year after Don Klos- 
terman was told he would 
never walk again, he teed 
off at the Lakewood Coun- 
try Club in Long Beach, 
Calif. He wore braces. He 
fell down six times, But he 
shot an 89. 

He doesn’t wear braces 
anymore and he doesn’t re- 
quire the use of a cane. But 
the balance problem is still 
an every-day enemy. “The 
best way to explain it,” he 
says, “is that I walk as 
though I am trying to stand 
on my hands without using my 
fingers. My toes do not work to give 
me balance. That’s why I basically 
have a problem moving. I haye to 
keep thinking balance.” 

Tt was all behind him then, he 
would never play another football 
game, he was selling insurance... . 
and he was dying a little bit each 
time he picked up the sports sec- 


tion. And then along came Lami “ 


Hunt and Bud Adams and Bawn 
Hilton with their money machine. 
It was called the AFL. It/ was 
viewed by most people as 4 rich 
man’s toy. In its yery ‘first year, 
Don Klosterman ent te work for 


the Los Angeles franchse.:He con- : 
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won, the Los Angeles Chargers 
immediately lost. Unable to put 
fans in the joint even with free 
tickets, the Chargers moved to San 
Diego. 

This last is something Kloster- 
man remembers very well. L.A. 
was his home town, and it would 
require one merger, many travels 
and several hundred light years 
before he would return. 

In the beginning the AFL was 
ridiculed—often on merit. The 
league had absolutely no chance of 
survival, critics said. 

The challenge appealed most to 
Klosterman. He is as competitive 
a man as you will find anywhere. 
In truth, if you scratch deep 
enough, you find that the days of 
the pre-merger era provided him 
with the most pure, unadulterated 
enjoyment he ever had in football. 
He was the man on the move . . . 
first at L.A.-San Diego, then at 
Dallas-Kansas City. Putting people 
in seats was not his problem; putting 
players on the field was. He went 
everywhere in search of players, 
prompting him once to say that 
when, they evacuated the Belgian 
Congo, the last two people out 
were a Belgian nun and a Charger 
scout. 

He was one of the first to culti- 
vate the predominantly black col- 
leges, not by telephone: He was 
there. It was the era of the “baby- 
sitter” . . . the scouting technique 
in which college players were wined, 
dined, partied and most of all were 
kept isolated from the other league 
while their signatures were secured 
on contracts. 

“Lamar Hunt owned this apart- 
ment house in Dallas and I guess 
you might say we integrated it,” 
says Don. “We took players there 
and pulled out the telephone. I 
lived downstairs. I remember one 
day my wife made 121 pancakes 


for them. It was just plain unreal.” 

The list of Klosterman signees 
those years at San Diego and Kan- 
sas City would make a pretty fair 
All-Pro team. It was an era which 
will never be repeated in profes- 
sional football and the unchal- 
lenged star of the upstart league’s 
talent scouts was Don Klosterman. 

He concedes that each signing gave 
him a personal sense of triumph. 

Then it ended. And after the 
merger the job was different, If 
Klosterman was looking for a new 
and different kind of challenge he 
certainly found it with Bud Adams 
in Houston, his next stop. Football 
people will tell you that Don was 
surely the first man to bring any 
kind of order to the franchise. But 
when he came into the third year 
of his four-year contract, Don 
asked what was in store for him, 
and Adams explained that in the 
oil business, you do not need con- 
tracts. Klosterman went back to his 
apartment and looked in every 
room. He did not find an oil well. 
It was time for another change. 

Enter Carroll Rosenbloom, who 
needed a general manager in Balti- 
more. 

“Why did you hire him?” a visi- 
tor asked Rosenbloom early this 
season. 

“Well,” Rosenbloom said, “Pete 
Rozelle called me and he said that 
he knew I was very philanthropic 
and that IT was always helping 
Jewish causes and now he had this 
Catholic kid out of work so why 
didn’t I work the other side of the 
street for a while. . . . Why the 
hell do you think I hired him?” 

Although the Rosenbloom-Klos- 
terman alliance won the Super 
Bowl in Baltimore, it was not a 
happy sojourn for Don. 

“T get to town,” Klosterman 
says, “and I pick up the paper and 
I read about this guy who is com- 
ing to be the Colt general man- 
ager, me, and how he is some kind 
of Hollywood guy . . . how, and 
now I’m quoting: ‘He doesn’t even 
dress like us. He is not one of us.’ 
How the hell do ‘us’ dress, I’d like 
to know?” 

Tt is all behind him now. He is 


back home in Los Angeles, the re- 
sult of a complex maneuver in 
which a man named Robert Irsay 
bought the Rams and then swapped 
franchises with Rosenbloom. The 
first year was a treadmill, The sec- 
ond year, with new coach Chuck 
Knox, in his maiden head-coach- 
ing job, the Rams made the play- 
offs. Last year they made the 
conference final and came within 
an eyelash of winning it. 

And this year? 

Well, this is the year that Don 
Klosterman is supposed to win. 
The deals he made for exceptional 
players do not need to be repeated 
here because they are recent his- 


tory. The pieces seem to have 
come together. 

Now there remains only the 
day-to-day operation . . . the de- 


tails which could win it or lose it. 
Caught in action, the day goes like 
this: Check the cut lists and get 
the addresses of where the players 
are going . . . return this call... 
initiate that one. There is a tele- 
phone call to an AFC club about a 
player who has expressed discon- 
tent. The AFC club hangs up the 
telephone in a huff. “Hell,” says 
Klosterman, “he didn’t get in trou- 
ble here. He got in trouble there. 
What’s wrong with trying to find 
out? We could make a deal that 
could get an unhappy player off 
their backs. I'll tell you, I sure 
would be interested if I were them.” 

And then he is sitting in his 
office and we are speaking of trou- 
blemakers and reputations players 
carry with them, when suddenly 
Don Klosterman says it all about 
himself, the places he’s been, the 
pain he’s suffered and the credo 
which drives him: 

“T hate lethargic football players 
or lethargic people. No, I don’t 
hate them. I feel sorry for them. 
They're not people, they're sleep- 
ing pills. They should be put to bed 
at ten o'clock.” ‘ 

Obviously, the general manager 
of the Los Angeles Rams does not 
go to bed at ten o’clock., There are 
people around the league wlio won- 
der, indeed, if Don’ Klosterman 
sleeps at all. 8 8 
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ulls circle 

and cry in 

the morning 
fog that creeps in off Lake Ontario 
and into the heart of Toronto it- 
self. Vehicles move slowly on the 
murky Gardiner Expressway, ex- 
cept for one car, a 1975 maroon- 
and-white Thunderbird, which whips 
in and out of the traffic. Big 
Ned is already ten minutes late for 
his appointment with Alan Eagle- 
son, his agent/lawyer. When not 
running the affairs of the National 
Hockey League Players’ Associa- 
tion, Eagleson runs the affairs of 
many of the world’s best hockey 
players. Big Ned is one of the 
world’s best hockey players: Vaclav 
Nedomansky, the 31-year-old su- 
perstar of Czechoslovakian hockey 
who defected to the West and the 
Toronto Toros of the World Hock- 
ey Association for all the freedom 


that money could buy. The story 
of Big Med’s escape from behind the 
Tron Curtain is one of the most 
bizarre sagas in the history of 
hockey. 

“T am still having this terrible, 
terrible dream,” says Big Ned, as 
he wheels the T-bird around a 
truck, “I wake up sweating and 
shaking and I cannot sleep again. 
It is very bad. I dream that I am 
in Canada, I am safe, but my wife, 
she is captured by the secret police 
in Czechoslovakia and 1 will never 
see her again. Or I am captured 
and she is here, It is so real. I can 
hear the police shouting at me, I 
can feel their hands on me. It is 
awful, this dream, Friends of mine 
here, Czechoslovakian friends who 
escaped before me, they tell me the 
dreams will last maybe three years. 
Three years is very long. I hope 
they are wrong.” 
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When he landed in Montreal in 
July, 1974, with his wife Vera and 
son Vaclav Jr., three years old 
then, Big Ned was afraid, uncer- 
tain, unable to speak English and 
his only possessions were on_ his 
back and in a couple of suitcases. 
Thanks partly to Eagleson, that’s 
changed: His Toro contract gave Big 
Ned free English lessons, a $100,- 
000 signing bonus, $750,000 over 
five years, ‘the right to re-negotiate 
after two, a new car of his choice 
every year and a no-cut, no-trade 
clause. 

Big Ned has gone capitalist and 
looks it. On this morning he’s very 
sharp in a beige body shirt slashed 
to the chest, a fancy belt, flared, 
hip-hugging sla and expensive 
suede shoes. His fat wallet pokes 
out of a leather purse on the seat 
beside him, Several miles away, in 
a $400-a-month upartment over- 
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looking the city, little Vaclav 
watches cartoons on the color TV 
blonde and beautiful, 


magazines in preparation for the 
move into a new house later this 
winter. Things couldn’t be sweeter 
for Big Ned; the Toros have ful- 
filled their end of the deal and Big 
Ned is getting his money’s worth 
out of life. Only one bothersome 
question remains: Given the time, 
expense and risky effort the Toros 
invested to snare him, are they get- 
ting their money’s worth out of Big 
Ned? 

Although he got off to a great 
start this season, he got off to a 
great start last season, too. That 
still didn’t keep the Toros—who 
|compete inst the NHL Maple 
Leafs for fans and credibility— 
from finishing second in their divi- 
sion. The Toros were also knocked 
jout of the playoffs when many 
thought they'd go all the way. And 
mainly for one reason: Nedoman- 
sky. Big Ned did score 41 goals 


and isted on 40 others. But two 
other Toros, the veteran Frank 
Mahovlich and a: rookie named 


| Wayne Dillon, 


had more points. 
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Big Ned's play not only didn’t help 
the Toros to the championship, it 
didn’t put him on any of the All- 
Star teams and it didn’t fill the 
Toros’ arena. Big Ned was im- 
pressive—but was he impressive 
enough? 

“Big Ned’s a hell of a hockey 
player but we were somewhat dis- 
appointed,” says Buck Houle, gen- 
eral manager of the Toros until he 
was fired at the start of this season 
in a front-office shuffle. “We 
thought he'd get at least fifty goals 
1 mean, geez, this guy was the big 
gun in European hockey. We also 
thought he'd show more leadership 
than he did. You know, be more 
hit more. Mind you, 
adjustments for him, it 
new. But still, . . .” 
the greatest center 


were 
all 


was 
“He's 
hockey today,” says Toros owner 


in 


Johnny F. Bassett, “but if he’d use 
the body more, he'd be even better.” 

“Vaclav was better in Czecho- 
slovakia,” laments Zoltan Sau a 
Toronto businessman and Czech- 
Canadian who knew Big Ned in 
the old country. “Here he seemed 
Jost It is a different 
game for him. He must hit more, 


sometimes. 
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he must shoot more. He must play 
the Canadian way more.” 

Big Ned sighs, shakes his head. 
“You must understand, it is much 
different for me still. The ice is 
smaller. I turn around and—boom 
—there is the boards. Everybody 
think I must be a big star, I must 
score many goals. Why is this? 
Hockey is for six players, not one 
player. Here it is one player all the 
time, Always he wants to keep the 
puck and score the goal because 
scoring championship is big, big 
thing in professional hockey. It is 
big, big thing in the newspaper. It 
is too big. It is not important what 
one player does. For me, it is bet- 
ter to do what is good for team, 
not for me. If I shoot puck more, 
yes, maybe I score more goals. But 
maybe it is not so good for team. 
You understand? Hitting is same. 
I can be rough guy but hockey is 
hitting puck with stick not hitting 
player with hand or stick, I have no 
need to be rough,” 

Well, certainly not in Czechoslo- 
vakia, where teams seem to have 
non-aggression pacts. Over 11 
years with Slovan Bratislava in the 
12-team factory league, tops in the 
country, Big Ned won the scoring 
title three times, never finishing 
lower than third, But Czech au- 
thorities don’t recognize individual 
exploits. Once, in a unique out- 
burst of charity, they gave him a 
glass for being top scorer. He took 
it home and put flowers in it. 
When he played his 200th game 
for the Czech national team in in- 
ternational competition, he was 
given the price of a suit. In his 
final season before escaping, Big 
Ned scored 46 goals in 44 league 
games, a Czech hockey record. He 
played more than 230 times with 
the national team and served as its 
captain in the latter years. In the 
1974 world championship at Hel- 
sinki, his team upset Russia, 7-2, 
and he was voted the tournament’s 
most valuable player. 


Big Ned was born in Hodonin, 
an industrial city of 30,000. He 
was an only child. His father was 
a dispatcher for a trucking com- 


pany and, naturally, a member of 
the Communist party. Big Ned got 
his first pair of skates when he was 
four and his father, a soccer player 
in his youth and champion motor- 
cycle racer, encouraged his son to 
play hockey. Vaclav had a natural 
flair and, at 18, he joined Slovan 
Bratislava. A big hulking center 
then, with a swift, free-wheeling 
skating style and the grace of a 
butterfly on the wind, he was an 
instant star. 

And, being a star, he was given 
privileges which the rest of the pro- 
letariat was not: An apartment, a 
car, a little extra spending money. 
Still, hockey was a ten-months-of- 
the-year proposition and Big Ned 
looked forward to trips abroad 
with the national team; they were 
like holidays for him. Nedomansky 
had been to Canada several times. 
The more he came, the more he 
liked it. 


The defection of Vaclay Nedo- 
mansky began in a room at Tor- 
onto’s Westbury Hotel on the 
snow-blowing night of December 
28, 1972. Big Ned was in town 
with a Czech pick-up team to play 
Moscow Dynamo in an_ interna- 
tional tournament. He was visited 
in his room this night by two Tor- 
onto friends, Zoltan Sausik, who 
owns an air-conditioning company, 
and a cab driver named Ludwig 
Kotano. Sausik had fled Czecho- 
slovakia in 1967 and Kotano had 
left during the 1968 uprising. They 
talked about many things that 
night, their homeland, Canada, 
Toronto and, eventually, hockey. 

Big Ned told them of the prob- 
lems he was having with officials of 
his factory team and also with the 
Czech Ice Hockey Federation. For 
years, at different times, several 
NHL clubs had tried to land Nedo- 
mansky. The New York Rangers 
tried as far back as 1965, Buffalo 
tried, Minnesota tried. NHL rules 
require clubs to deal directly with 
the appropriate hockey federations 
when seeking the release of Euro- 
pean players. Nedomansky desper- 
ately wanted to give the NHL a 
shot; it was, then, the best hockey 


in the world and, although he 
never said this, the money wasn’t 
bad either. 

Always, however, the answer to 
the NHL clubs from the Czech Ice 
Hockey Federation was the same: 
Maybe next year, we need him 
still. Nedomansky even promised to 
return after a year or two. Didn’t 
matter: Maybe next year. Finally, 
the NHL clubs realized that next 
year would never come. They 
stopped asking for Nedomansky. 

“There is only one way you will 
ever play professional hockey,” 
Kotano told Nedomansky in that 
Toronto hotel room. “And you 
know what that is.” 

“Yes,” said Nedomansky. 

“You are twenty-eight 
said Kotano. 

“Yes,” said Nedomansky. 

“Soon, they will not want you 
anymore,” said Kotano. 

“I know,” said Nedomansky. He 
saw his friends to the door. “You 
will hear from me.” 

The irrevocable decision was 
reached the following summer. 
Nedomansky went to the director 
of the factory which sponsored his 
team and asked to be allowed to 
play for another team in the 
league. Big Ned and the director 
didn’t get along. Two years earlier, 
Nedomansky had asked to be 
transferred. At that time, the di- 
rector had promised in writing that 
—two years hence—he could go. 
The date had arrived. 

“No,” said the director. 

“But I have your promise,” said 
Nedomansky. f 

“Throw it in the garbage,” ysaid 
the director. 

“T will quit hockey,” said Nedo- 
mansky. 

“And we will put you in the 
army,” said the director. 

“Other workers are allowed to 
change jobs or go to other cities to. 
work,” Big Ned says today. “But 
not me, I was big hockey player. 
I can do nothing. They tell you 
what to do all the time, How to‘cut 
your hair, what to wear, what not 
to wear. You can not have a mind 
of your own.” 

Nedomansky left the director's 
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office that day and went to his 
small apartment. He lay awake all 
night thinking. In a year he would 
be 30, which is old for a hockey 
player in Czechoslovakia. Soon, 
they’d be looking for his replace- 
ment. His privileges would end. 
The good players, they made into 
coaches. The others, they put into 
the factories. He didn’t want to 
coach, and he didn’t want to work 
in a factory. Right then and there 
Nedomansky knew he didn’t have 
a future in Czechoslovakia. 


In the late summer of 1973, 
Caro Capla had a visitor. Capla is 
a former Czech hockey player and 
teammate of Nedomansky. They 
were close friends. Capla escaped 
to the West in 1968 and was now 
coaching hockey in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. The visitor was a Czech soccer 
player, a friend of Nedomansky, 
who, through special government 
permit, played in Vienna. He came 
this day with a message for Capla: 
Nedomansky wanted to defect— 
was there a professional team in 
North America that would take 
him? 

Capla would find out. He phoned 
Ludwig Kotano in Toronto. Kotano 
was an old friend. Kotano would 
find out. He called Emile Francis 
of the New York Rangers. No, said 
Francis. He didn’t know Ludwig 
Kotano and a defection sounded 
too problematical in light of the 
NHL’s strict rules regarding deals 
with European hockey organizations. 
Kotano phoned Punch Imlach at 
Buffalo. No way. Same reason. 
Kotano called Cliff Fletcher, general 
manager of the Atlanta Flames. 
Fletcher listened to Kotano but 
backed off. Too complicated. Yet 
he put Nedomansky on Atlanta’s 
negotiation list, just in case. 

Buck Houle was sitting in his 
Toros office in October, 1973, when 
a little guy in a wide-brimmed 
fedora and ankle-length leather 


coat walked in. “My name is Lud- 
wig Kotano and I can get you 
Nedomansky,” he said. “You and 
what army?” said Houle. “I’m seri- 
ous,” said Kotano. “Sit down,” said 
Houle. Kotano explained. Then 
Houle reasoned: The WHA did not 
have an agreement with European 
hockey federations. The Winnipeg 
Jets were having great success 
plucking Swedish and Finnish 
players from under the noses of 
officials in those countries. Grab- 
bing a defector, Houle decided, 
wouldn’t breach any goodwill with 
Czech officials because there wasn’t 
any to begin with. Buck Houle 
called owner Bassett. “If we can 
get him,” snapped Bassett, “then 
let’s get him.” 

Ludwig Kotano phoned Caro 
Capla in Vienna: “The Toros of 
the WHA are interested. I will be 
at the world tournament in Hel- 
sinki in March with more informa- 
tion. I will talk to Vaclav then. 
Tell him.” 

In March, the Toros flew Kotano 
to Helsinki. He talked to Nedoman- 
sky. He described the team, the 
league. No money was mentioned. 
But would Nedomansky consider 
playing for the Toros? Yes, said 
Nedomansky, but I want an offer 
first. Kotano flew home to get one. 
With a friend, Mike Bukovac, a 
law student of Czech descent, he 
met again with Houle and explained 
the situation. A memorandum of 
agreement was drawn up to be 
shown to Nedomansky: The Toros 
would offer $500,000 over five 
years and a $50,000 signing bonus. 

In the meantime, Atlanta had 
jumped back into the picture. Cliff 
Fletcher had received a phone call 
at his home one evening from 
Lennert Jernberg in Helsinki, Len- 
nert Jernberg is Atlanta’s scout 
over there. “I am at the world 
tournament,” said Lennert Jern- 
berg, “and I have just heard that 
Toronto Toros are here talking to 


Nedomansky.” Fletcher figured 
maybe the Toros knew something 
he didn’t, namely that the Czech 
hockey brass were at long last 
going to release Nedomansky. 

With his assistant, Dave Poile, 
Fletcher caught the first flight to 
Prague, where they met with Dr. 
Miroslav Shubert, vice-president of 
the Czech Ice Hockey Federation. 
Shubert shook their hands, grinned 
broadly, asked them what they 
wanted. Nedomansky, said Fletch- 
er. Maybe next year, said Shubert. 

Fletcher and Poile sneaked a 
visit to Nedomansky in Bratislava 
to ask him what was going on with 
the Toros. Nedomansky told them. 
He also confided that a good offer 
from a pro club could see him de- 
fect. Fletcher and Poile turned 
around and flew home. An inter- 
national scandal was the last thing 
they—and the NHL—needed. 

In early May, Ludwig Kotano 
flew to Budapest, Hungary, for the 
Toros. In his attache case: The 
Nedomansky memorandum. Ko- 
tano checked into a hotel and 
phoned Capla in Vienna. “I am in 
Budapest. I have an offer to show 
Nedomansky. Send him to me.” 
Through secret contacts, Capla got 
word to Nedomansky 40 miles 
down the Danube in Bratislava. 
Nedomansky decided against mak- 
ing the 150-mile trip to Budapest 
himself. Too risky. He sent a friend 
and teammate, Jans Suchy, who 
met Kotano at the hotel, Kotano 
showed him the offer which Buko- 
vac, the young lawyer, had trans- 
lated into Czechoslovakian. Suchy 
was impressed. He wrote dowh the 
details and headed back toyBrati- 
slava. He showed Nedomansky. 
Nedomansky was impressed. A few 
days later, Capla had a visitor with 
a message from Nedomansky. 
“Tell Ludwig the offer is good. f 
will attempt to go to Switzerland 
in July for a holiday with my fam- 
ily. From there, I willfdefect.” 

Capla phoned Kotane, who flew 
back to Toronto to tell’ Houle. Ko- 
tano, Bukovac and Houle sat down 
and drew up an official contract in 
Czechoslovakian. They waited to 
hear from Nedomansky.’ Then. in 
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early July, a man came into Buck 
Houle’s office. “My name is Eddie 
Svoboda,” he said, “and I repre- 
sent Vaclav Nedomansky. Ludwig 
Kotano is no longer on the case.” 

Eddie Svoboda is a Toronto real 
estate agent who came to Canada 
from Czechoslovakia several years 
ago. He was a good friend of the 
Nedomanskys. He told Houle he'd 
gotten a call the night before from 
Nedomansky in Berne, Switzerland. 
Big Ned, his wife and child were 
there on a two-week holiday visa. 

“He said Nedomansky told him 
he didn’t want Kotano involved 
anymore because Kotano was ask- 
ing too much from Nedomansky 
as an agent’s fee,” recalls Houle. 
“Svoboda said Nedomansky was so 
upset that he phoned him, Svo- 
boda, because he was an old friend. 
Yeah, sure, I said, how the hell do 
T know you're legit? This thing was 
getting crazier all the time.” 

Svoboda picked up the phone 
and called Nedomansky in Berne. 
Houle listened in. He was con- 
vinced, “Nedomansky is ready to 
defect,” said Svoboda. “And so is 
Richard Farda.” Who the hell, 
asked Buck Houle, is Richard 
Farda? Another Czech player, said 
Svoboda, a forward and teammate 
of Nedomansky on the national 
team. He wants to escape too, And 
Nedomansky says, it’s both of them 
or none of them. A contract was 
drawn up for Richard Farda: 
$165,000 over three years and a 
$50,000 signing bonus. One more 
thing, said Svoboda. Yes, said 
Houle. More money for Nedoman- 
sky. More money for Nedomansky 
it was—$30,000 a year more. 

Houle then called Kotano in and 
told him he was off the operation. 
“Ludwig went nuts,” says Houle. 
“Hit the roof. He said he spent 
about $10,000 of his own money 
paying people off all over Europe, 
risked his life for us, he really laid 
it on. I said, look, geezus, Nedo- 


mansky doesn’t want you anymore, 
and I’m not prepared to lose Nedo- 
mansky, Well, Ludwig suddenly got 
very hungry. We paid him a $40,- 
000 finder’s fee.” 

On Friday, July 12th, Houle, 
Svoboda and Bukovac landed in 
Zurich, Switzerland, with the Nedo- 
mansky contract. They rented a 
Renault for the 120-mile drive to 
Berne, As Houle was getting into 
the car, he happened to glance 
across the parking lot. He saw 
Cliff Fletcher of the Flames. 

Two days earlier, superscout 
Jernberg had tipped off Fletcher 
that Nedomansky was on holiday 
in Switzerland and ready to defect 
to the Toros. Jernberg told Fletch- 
er that Nedomansky had phoned 
and told him so. The hell with silly 
rules and diplomacy, Fletcher de- 
cided, if the guy’s defecting, he’s 
fair game for one and all. Fletcher 
hurriedly prepared a contract and 
flew to Zurich. 

“Holy geezus,” snapped Houle, 
jumping into the car, “it's Fletcher. 
Let’s get the hell outta here.” Tires 
squealing, they took off for Berne, 
roaring along country roads at 90 
miles an hour, looking in the rear- 
view mirror every few seconds for 
Fletcher. “Stop here,” shouted 
Houle on the outskirts of Berne, 
“I'm dying of thirst.” The car 
lurched to a stop in front of a bar. 
Houle leaped out. “Go get them 
and bring them back here. Keep 
your eyes open for Fletcher.” 

Fifteen minutes later, Bukovac 
and Svoboda walked into the bar 
with Nedomansky and Farda. It was 
cold beers all around, lots of small 
talk and then Houle brought up the 
contract. “Not now,” said Nedo- 


mansky. “I must talk to Mr. 
Fletcher at nine o'clock in the 
morning.” Houle blanched. “All 


right,” he said, “but don’t touch 
any papers until you talk to me at 
noon. 

At noon the next day, Saturday, 


Nedomansky, Farda and their wives 
turned up at the Hotel Schweizer- 
hof. “I am ready to sign with 
Toros,” said Big Ned. “Me too,” 
said Farda, 


Eight days later, in Toronto, the 
Westernization of Vaclav Nedoman- 
sky took a big leap forward. “Hi, 
Buck,” said the voice over the 
phone, “it’s Al Eagleson and I’m 
representing Nedomansky.” Into 
the contract went more money, the 
cars, the English lessons and a few 
bonus wrinkles. 

“Tt was not good for my parents 
after we leave,” says Big Ned, “My 
furniture, my clothes in the apart- 
ment, they wanted them but the 
police said no. My parents can no 
longer travel anywhere. Letters 
they send to me are opened and 
my letters to them are opened. It 
is the same with my wife’s family. 
T am afraid to go on holiday to 
Europe, not until T become Cana- 
dian citizen. I know how they 
work, I know what they think, The 
police, they can grab me on the 
street, put me in car and take me 
away. Only in Canada am I safe. 

“Since | escaped, Czechoslovakian 
hockey players can no longer go on 
holiday to Switzerland with family. 
They must leave wife or children be- 
hind. There are maybe ten players 
in Czechoslovakia who could play 
in professional leagues here. And 
T know from friends who write to 
us that more players would escape 
too if they had the chance. My 
friends write to me and say that 
even the Russian players, when they 
play them in games, the Russian 
players ask how it is for me, How do 
I like it, how much money do I gety 

“You see, it is no good over. 
there. I love Czechoslovakia, but I 
do not like the government. Here, 
a man can be anything. If he is 
not lazy and work hard, he can 
have many things. It_is so, good, 
this freedom, I cannot tell you how. 
good because you have ‘always had 
it. In CzechoslovakiafT can never 
be called Big Ned» Everybody is 
kept like thi Big "Ned holds his 
hand about an inch above the plush 
red leather seat of his T-bird. 
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teve Mix does not have just 
S a casual relationship with re- 

jection. He is intimate with 
the subject. In less than 12 months, 
between the fall of 1971 and the 
summer of 1972, five different pro- 
fessional basketball teams told Steve 
Mix that he was not good enough to 
play in either the NBA or the ABA. 
Each time, the six-foot-seven for- 
ward from the University of Toledo 
pretended he was deaf and moved 
on to another tryout. 

The fifth team to reject him, the 
Philadelphia 76ers, inspected Mix in 
the summer of 1972, and the new 
Philadelphia coach, Roy Rubin, 
suggested to Mix that he go find a 
different line of work. Without Mix, 
the 1972-73 Philadelphia 76ers went 
on to post the worst record (9-73) 
in the history of either the NBA or 
the ABA, and long before that dis- 
astrous season dribbled to an end, 
the owner of the club suggested to 
Rubin that he go find a different line 
of work. 

But within two years, under the 
coaching of Gene Shue, the Phila- 
delphia 76ers were finally on their 
way up toward respectability, and 
one of the main reasons for that 
remarkable ascent was a six-foot- 
seven forward from the University of 
Toledo named Steve Mix. In Janu- 
ary, 1975, Mix was the only mem- 
ber of the 76ers selected for the 
NBA’s annual East-West game. In 
30 months, he had transformed 
After five teams cut Steve Mix, the ex- 


Toledo star decided to try out one last 
time—for Philadelphia's 76ers in 1973. 


himself from discard to All-Star. 

End of conventional success story: 
Boy meets girl. Boy loses girl. Boy 
wins girl. Curtain. 

Except that Steve Mix’s story 
doesn’t end quite so neatly. There 
is, in the 1975-76 NBA season, a 
fourth act to the story. It is: Boy 
ties girl. Or, perhaps more accurate- 
ly: Boy and girl decide to be just 
friends. 

In the current season, the first 
time in years the Philadelphia 76ers 
are considered a likely playoff team, 
Steve Mix is not an All-Star. His 
short. happy superlife is over, for 
he is not even a member of Phila- 
delphia’s starting lineup. But this is 
not because his skills have dimin- 
ished in a year; it is because the 
skills of his team have multiplied. 
Steve Mix has the ill timing to play 
forward on a team that possesses 
Billy Cunningham, one of the finest 
forwards of the past decade, and 
George McGinnis, one of the finest 
forwards of the next. A year ago, 
Cunningham was in poor health and 
McGinnis was in Indianapolis— 
which some critics say is worse than 
being in poor health—and Mix was 
Philadelphia’s best forward. Now he 
is the third best, and he sits on the 
bench at the start of every game. 
Almost every game. 

Once, when the 76ers made their 
first trip of the season to Madison 
Square Garden, a capacity New 
York crowd turned out mostly to 
see the confrontation between Spen- 
cer Haywood, the newest Knick, and 
McGinnis, who had come within a 
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commissioner’s ruling of being a 
Knick. When the crowd heard that 
McGinnis was sidelined by a thumb 
injury and that Mix would start in 
his place, the crowd booed. Despite 
his All-Star status, Mix had not yet 
won acceptance for his ability. 

(Not long before the start of the 
present season, when a group of pros 
and ex-pros gathered at Kutsher’s 
Country Club in the Catskill Moun- 
tains for the annual Maurice Stokes 
Memorial Game, a young college 
player from Montana named Mark 
Bianchi, the son of veteran coach 
Al Bianchi, walked up to Jack Me- 
Mahon, the former NBA star and 
coach, and said, “We don’t get much 
pro basketball news out in Montana. 
Tell me something. How good is 
Steve Mix?” 

McMahon, the man who had rec- 
ommended Mix to Gene Shue, 
snapped, “He’s damn good.” 

“But how good?” Bianchi per- 
sisted. 

“He was in the All-Star gafne last 
year,” McMahon. 

“Yeah,” said young Bianehi, 
Bob Kauffman was an All-Star, 
That doesn’t mean that much.” ). 

aoe played all 48 minutes 

lew York, and he did not have a 
Be ienits good .game., But a‘ few 
days later, oe Buffalo, wi 
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him any more that he. Wasnit eae 
enough to play big-leagiic basézihal 

“T know I can play,” sé 
“I've proved it to fiyselfs amt 
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others. I'm a workingman’s bali- 
player. Butch van Breda Kolif, my 
first pro coach, described me that 
way. | think Paul Silas and Don Nel- 
son of the Celtics are the same kind 
of players. We just plug along. We 
get the job done. We're blue-collat 
ballplayers, and in our own way, 
we're just as valuable as the stars.” 

On the 76ers, Mix gets to put in 
almost as much playing time as the 
stars. Cunningham rests occasionally 
so that he doesn’t destroy himself; 
McGinnis rests occasionally so that 
he doesn’t destroy everyone else. 
“I'm not exactly thrilled about 
coming off the bench,” says Mix. 
“I think [’ve proved I'm good 
enough to start. But what I am doing 
sure beats not being on the bench 
at all.” 


Mix’s journey to his present posi- 
tion began in Toledo, Ohio, where 
he was first a high-school star and 
then a college star. He went into the 
NBA in 1969, a fifth-round draft 
choice of the Detroit Pistons, and 
his college teammate, John Brisker, 
went into the ABA at the same time 
Brisker quickly became a_high- 
scoring star, but Mix, who had 
usually outplayed Brisker in college, 
quickly became obscure. 

Mix spent two seasons on the De- 
troit bench, and then, a month into 
his third season, he was released. He 
immediately got a tryout with Bos- 
tion, which had, in a similar situation 
many years earlier, picked up Don 
Nelson, freshly cut by Los Angeles. 
“T worked out with the Celtics on 
a Saturday,” Mix recalls, “and Tom 
Heinsohn told me to come back 
again om Monday. I wasn’t in the 
best of shape, so he told me to work 
‘ut of my Own on Sunday. I got up 
about 10:30 Sunday morning, slip- 
ped into a sweatsuit and started 
running wind sprints up and down 
the hailivay of the hotel where I 
was: staying’ Phe hall was about 35- 
yatds.Jong, 1 rancabout 200 sprints. 
Peaple “kept sticking their heads 


wut thei: duors, waiching this guy, 
six-foot-seven, two-hundred-thirty 
pounds, running up and down the 
hallway, dodging the cleaning wom- 
en and their carts. ‘What's wrong 
with this nut?’ they were probably 
saying. The workout made me feel 
better, though. Until Heinsohn told 
me Monday there was no room for 
me.” 

From Boston, Mix headed to Den- 
ver and began working out with the 
Nuggets, learning their system, win- 
ning a job. Just before he was to 
make his ABA debut. his wife called 


trom Toledo to tell him she was on 
her way to the hospital to give birth. 
x hurried home, said hello to his 
wife and infant, then drove from To- 
ledo to Indianapolis, where Denver 
was playing Indiana. “I got in the 
game,” Mix remembers, “and ) 
guarded McGinnis for a few min- 
utes. I took one shot and made it.” 
The Nuggets cut Mix a few days 
later. “I led the league in field-goal 
percentage,” he says, 

The first week of 1972, Mir 
brought his one-for-one shooting eye 
to another. ABA tryout, with the 
New York Nets. His trial consisted 
of a three-on-three workout with a 
few scrubs following a regular team 
pra . “What can you tell from 
this kind of workout?” Mix demand- 
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ed. Coach Lou Carnesecca said he 
was sorry, but he could tell that he 
didn’t need Mix. 

Mix went home to Toledo, his dis- 
appointment and bitterness both 
growing. “I was mad at four coaches 
by then,” he says. He sold Buckeye 
Beer during the rest of the 1971-72 
season, but lost that job when the 
beer distributor for whom he worked 
went bankrupt. “I couldn’t even get 
a brewery to pick me up on wai- 
vers,” he says. 

He did get a summer tryout with 
Philadelphia, another tryout that led 
nowhere. “Right there, most mortals 
would’ve quit,” says Pat Williams, 
who was then with the Chicago Bulls 
and is now general manager of the 
76ers. “But Steve has a competitive 
zeal that only a few people have. He 
has a heart a hundred miles wide.” 

Mix was a five-time loser, but he 
stubbornly refused to lose his con- 
fidence. He knew he was a ball- 
player even if no one else did. “For 
a while,” says his wife, Mary Alice, 
“T wanted to throw out every pair of 
his sneakers and let the air out of 
all his basketballs. But Steve wasn’t 
hard to live with. He wasn’t moody. 
He came home after the 76ers try- 
out and he just wanted to go out and 
play ball with the guvs.” 

During the 1972-73 season, Mix 
took a job loading trucks for a wine 
distributor. He worked from mid- 
night to cight a.m., then went to 
school during the dav, taking 16 
cred‘ts so that he could carn his de- 
gree. On weekends, he drove 180 
miles each way to play for the Grand 
Rapids Tackers in the Continental 
League. the netherworld of pro bas- 
ketball. Mix averaged more than 30 
points a game for Grand Ranid= but 
it wasn’t exactly a league of defen- 
sive stars. “We won one game, 146- 
143,” he recalls. 

In the summer of 1973, Mix got 
another tryout with the New York 
Nets, who were then coached by 
Kevin Loughery, and Steve wound 
up with another rejection, “He 
played well enough to make the 
team,” Loughery says, “but I just 
had too many guys with no-cut con- 
According to Philadelphia general _man- 


ager Pat Williams, no one is bigger 
than Steve Mix—not in heart size. 


tracts.” Jack McMahon happened to 
be in the stands that day, watching 
the tryout session, and he persuaded 
Gene Shue to give Mix one more 
chance. 

“My wife and I sat down,” says 
Mix, “and we decided I would give 
professional basketball one more try. 
I was twenty-six and had a family. 
It was time to get on with life.” 

“We agreed,” says Mary Alice, 
“that the tryout in Philadelphia 
would be the last one. If that didn’t 
work, he’d forget about basketball.” 

But Gene Shue saw something in 
Mix that six other coaches had 
missed and in 1973-74, Mix stepped 
into Philadelphia’s starting lineup. 
Rebounding, scoring, hustling so 
hard that he left his scraped skin on 
arena floors throughout the NBA, 
Mix won high praise from Shue: 
“He always seems to be in the right 
place at the right time.” 

In one game against Portland, 
Mix was everywhere at the right 
time. Matched against Sidney Wicks, 
Mix outscored the former UCLA 
star, 38 to 24. He sank 15 of 23 
shots, added 11 rebounds and, on a 
stuff shot, fouled Wicks out of the 
game. With three minutes left to 
play. Shue pulled Mix because Phila- 
delphia had already clinched the 
game. 

“Why didn’t you let Mix go for 
40 points?” someone asked. 

“T believe we should all have some 
challenges left in life.” said Shue. 

Mix’s 1973-74 statistics were im- 
pressive, and they were even better 
in the first half of the 1974-75 sea- 
son, when he earned his All-Star 
berth and also the starring role in a 
TV documentary called “The Un- 
likeliest All-Star.” Steve was aver- 
aging more than 15 points and 11 
rebounds a game when, with two 
months left in the season, he broke 
his right ankle and had to sit out the 
rest of the schedule. For the first 
time in his pro career, Mix was 
missed. With him, the 76ers might 
well have beaten out the New York 
Knicks for third place in the NBA’s 
Atlantic Division—and a berth in 
the playoffs. 


When Steve Mix, instead of George Mc- 
Ginnis, matched up against Spencer Hay- 
wood, New York fans said, “Steve Who?” 


By last August, Mix’s ankle had 
fully healed, and I did not feel I was 
picking on anyone when I played 
him in tennis at Kutsher’s. After all, 
he is ten inches taller and immeas- 
urably stronger than I, But 1 have 
strong hands, from typing, and I 
had already defeated Julius Erving 
and Billy Knight, and I wanted very 
badly to beat Mix. I did. The score 
was 6-3. 

And later that night, as I hap- 
pened to walk past a table where 
Steve was sitting with Jack Me- 
Mahon, Mix yelled to me, needling: 
“You ought to give up tennis.” 

McMahon laughed. “Didn't he 
beat you?” McMahon said to Mix. 

Steve nodded. “Yeah,” he said. 
“And I ought to quit, too.” 

Steve Mix quit? No way. a 
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t was not 

quite six a.m. 

in Oklahoma 
City. There wasn’t a sound to be 
heard on the streets of the residential 
subdivision save the low murmur of 
the blue Impala as it rolled into the 
deserted parking lot. The restaurant 
wouldn’t be open for hours, but 
that was of no concern to the two 
men in the car. They parked, facing 
the street, and waited. 

The man on the passenger side 
slumped down in his seat, put his 
knees up on the dashboard, and 
started leafing through a copy of 
Taylor Caldwell’s Captains and the 
Kings. The driver sat motionless, his 
eyes riveted on the intersection di- 
rectly in front of him. 

Almost two hours later, a silver 
Cadillac turned the corner. “My 
God, that’s him!” exclaimed the man 
behind the steering wheel of the 
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parked car. “Let’s go!” said his 
companion, dropping the paperback 
to the floor. 

The driver of the Cadillac caught 
a glimpse of the pair as he negoti- 
ated the turn, and he depressed the 
accelerator to the floor. The Chevro- 
let sped off in pursuit. 

Suddenly, the Cadillac turned into 
the driveway of a modest brick 
dwelling at 5017 Creekwood Ter- 
race. The driver scurried from the 
car to the front door, opened it, and 
burst into the living room. In sec- 
onds, the two pursuing men were 
standing in the doorway, facing him. 
“Well, Denny, looks like a 
coaches’ convention, doesn’t it?” 
said Bob Gaillard, head basketball 
coach at the University of San Fran- 
cisco. Gaillard, the Taylor Caldwell 
fan, accompanied by recruiting aide 
Larry Gillman, was addressing 
Denny Crum, head coach of the 
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University of Louisville. 

Meanwhile, stretched out on the 
couch before them, sound asleep, 
lay the object of their symbolic drag 
race: Schoolboy basketball hero 
Winford Gladstone Boynes I1I—the 
most sought-after commodity in the 
Sooner state since the discovery of 
Oklahoma crude. 

Within a few hours, much to the 
chagrin of Denny Crum, Winford 
“Juice” Boynes announced on Okla- 
homa City television that he was 
going to enroll at the University of 
San Francisco, and with that an- 
nouncement, one of the most am- 
bitious recruiting campaigns in the 
history of college basketball had 
come to a successful conclusion. 

Bob Gaillard had attracted to the 
University of San Francisco five 
young players so gifted—three high- 
school All-Americans and two jun- 
ior-college All-Americans — that 
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even though he had six lettermen 
and four regulars back from the 
1974-75 team that had won 19 of 
26 games, four of the five new- 
comers moved right into the 1975- 
76 starting lineup. This is the line- 
up that intends to bid for the 1976 
national collegiate championship. 
“Juice” Boynes was the icing on the 
top of Bob Gaillard’s USF cake. 


USF is a small Jesuit university 
located on a hilltop adjacent to the 
Panhandle of San Francisco’s Gold- 
en Gate Park. The Dons have grad- 
uated a good number of players into 
the professional ranks, most recently 
Phil Smith of Golden State and Kev- 
in Restani of Milwaukee. But USF’s 
finest years were from 1955 through 
1958. Led by Bill Russell, K.C. 
Jones and Mike Farmer, coach Phil 
Woolpert’s teams won 104 games 
and lost only ten. They captured 
two national championships and set 
a record of 60 consecutive victories 
that was not eclipsed until the emer- 
gence of UCLA’s Walton Gang. 

Now, in his fifth full season as 


head coach and athletic director at 
USF, Bob Gaillard is out to restore 
the glory of the late SOs. A consum- 
mate natural athlete, he is possessed 
of matinee-idol good looks and a 
personality to match. Bright and ar- 
ticulate, he brings a highly competi- 
tive spirit into everything he attempts. 
An all-conference guard at USF 
for two years prior to his graduation 
in 1962, Gaillard still holds the 
school’s single-game scoring record 
of 41. (“Obviously, no one will 
break it as long as I’m coach,” he 
says, “since I'll just yank anyone 
who gets close.”) A knee injury sus- 
tained during a stint in the Navy pre- 
vented him from pursuing a pro 
basketball career and turned him to- 
ward coaching. He became USF's 
head coach four games into the 
1970-71 campaign, when Phil Vu- 
kicevich unexpectedly resigned. That 
team finished 10-16, but for Gail- 
lard’s four full seasons as head man, 
he has a record of 81-29, winning 
three conference championships. 
Gaillard is, like almost any suc- 
cessful college basketball coach in 


the 1970s, part-tactician, part-socio- 
logist, part-psychologist and part- 
taskmaster. He believes that the game 
should be fun, that winning is not 
the only thing, but that half the fun 
of playing is playing hard. He gives 
the impression in every workout that 
he would like nothing more than to 
be out driving the lane himself. 
“There'll come a time, sooner than 
you think,” he tells his players, 
“when you won't be physically able 
to jump or run or dive after the ball 
the way you can right now. Hell, 
you guys should be enjoying every 
minute of this.” 

If Gaillard has all the necessary 
characteristics of a successful coach, 
he possesses one to the nth degree: 
The ability to recruit. Ultimately, 
that may be the decisive skill, and 
Gaillard demonstrated his genius 
during the past year by assembling a 
complete front line of high-school 
All-Americans, including Boynes 
from Oklahoma and a pair of Cal- 
ifornians, James Hardy from Long 
Beach and Billy Cartwright from 
Elk Grove. 

And if those three freshmen— 
they average almost six-foot-ten in 
height — aren’t sufficient proof of 
A year ago, James Hardy, Winford Boynes 


end Billy Cartwright (left 70 right) never 
dreamed that they'd be USF teammates, 
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Gaillard’s recruiting virtuosity, he 
also enlisted the services of two 
junior-college All-American back- 
court men: Allen Thompson, who 
left his hometown Brooklyn Bridge 
to come see the Golden Gate, and 
Sammy Williams, kid brother of Gus 
Williams, the former Southern Cal 
star now with the Golden State War- 
riors. 

Remarkably, Gaillard collected 
these five stars on a total annual 
recruiting budget of approximately 
$12,000—a fraction of that of many 
of the schools with which he was 
competing. “A school like Hawaii 
might fly in fifty kids during the 
course of a year,” remarks Gail- 
lard, “whereas we'll never fly in 
more than eight or nine. I'll person- 
ally concentrate my efforts on just 
two or three prospects, and Danny 
(Dan Belluomini, Gaillard’s top as- 
sistant) will handle most of the 
others. But I’ll make five times as 
many visits to each of those kids as 
any other school’s head and assis- 
tant coaches combined. After spend- 
ing so much time with them and 
their family, we get to be personal 
friends. They can tell that my in- 
terest is sincere and not put on. 
Pretty soon we’ve gotten so tight that 
they can’t tell me no.” 

One element that works in Gail- 
lard’s favor when he’s out recruiting 
is his youth. He is 35, but looks 29 
and, in many ways, is still very 
much a kid at heart. 

“Lots of coaches come into the 
house wearing a $250 suit and really 
talk down to these kids. I'll dress 
casually, but I might wear something 
like the latest in tennis shoes, which 
is almost sure to elicit some kind of 
a reaction from them. I can relate to 
a young ballplayer. Sometimes I 
might even suggest that we go a few 
hoops, one on one, and tell him that 
if he beats me he can go ahead and 
go to another school.” 

Gaillard’s entire starting lineup 
is black, and so are five of his eight 


reserves, and it is no accident that 
one of the buttons on Gaillard’s car 
radio is set to the local soul music 
station. It is also not mere patroniz- 
ing. In truth, there is no way Gail- 
lard could have assembled the kind 
of basketball talent that he has were 
it not for the fact that he could easily 
he characterized as an inverted Oreo 
—white only on the outside. 

“There are very few people I 
know of,” he says, “who can hon- 
estly say that the best thing that 
ever happened to them was growing 
up in Richmond.” The city of Rich- 
mond is a predominately black com- 
munity a few miles from Oakland 
that could hardly be portrayed as the 
garden spot of the Bay Area. 

“T’ve been in close contact with 
blacks most of my life,” Gaillard 
continues. “When I was a kid, it was 
very common for me to be the only 
white guy on the court. In fact, until 
I went to college, I was never really 
sure that there were any other white 
kids that played basketball. Conse- 


quently, I feel very much at home 
with blacks, and they can pick up on 
that real fast. 

“ve seen some white coaches 
who try desperately to be black in 
order to suit the occasion. They'll 
be talking to some black recruit, 
trying to speak his language, and 
they'll mess up an expression or 
screw up the handshake. I get em- 
barrassed just watching. I can 
imagine what the kid must think.” 

“Coach Gaillard was always just 
being himself,” corroborates Billy 
Cartwright. “I know where he’s 
coming from.” 

Cartwright, known as Billy “The 
Kid” for his ability to shoot straight 
and fast, stands half an inch over 
seven feet tall. During his senior 
season at Elk Grove High School, 
near Sacramento, he averaged 38 
points and 24 rebounds per game, 
shot 67 percent from the floor and 
nearly 80 percent from the foul line. 
Every school in the country wanted 
him, but no one except USF ever 
really had a chance. 

Billy’s parents and his coach, Dan 
Risley, wouldn’t allow any recruiters 
The cynics told coach Bob Gaillard that 


he was crazy to try to recruit James 
Hardy out from under UCLA’s nose. 
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to talk to him during the ny bui 
Gaillard still managed to make the 
90-mile trip more than 75 times over 
a three-year period. (Gaillard nov 
only got to know Cartwright, he got 
to know Risley. too, and Risley is 
now an assistant coach at USF. 
There have been the inevitable 
screams of a “package deal.” but all 
parties involved deny such a_ plot, 
and their arguments seem totally 
convincing. ) 

Cartwright, a bright, affable young 
man, made visits to both UCLA and 
USC, but he wanted to stay close to 
home. He committed himself to USF 
early, He couldn’t sign a letter of 
intent until April 9th, the carliest 
date on which the NCAA permits a 
prospective student-athlete and his 
parent or guardian to indicate for- 
mally his decision to attend a given 
institution (a decision that ends the 
recruiting competition), but Cart- 
wright opted to sign a USF scholar- 
ship certificate, a non-binding agree- 
ment, as early as January. He did so 
as a gesture of good faith, and in 
order that. such a clear statement of 
his intentions might Gaillard 
in attracting other ballplayers. 

After acquiring Cartwright, Gail- 
Jard’s next target was James Hardy 
“1 made at least thirty trips down to 
Long Beach to recruit Hardy,” says 
Gaillard, “in spite of the fact that a 
number of people told me I had to 
be clinically insane to try to get a 
blue chipper out of the L.A. area.” 

Hardy averaged 29 points and 11 
yebounds per game during his last 
year at Jordan High School. Gail- 
Jard refers to the six-foot-nine for- 
ward-center as “the most dominating 
high school player I’ve ever seen,’ 

Hardy says, “The first time 1 
talkel to coach Gaillard, it seemed 
like Vd known him all my life.” 
‘That's quite a statement from James 
Percivell Hardy—a youth who had 
earned the nickname, “Trouble,” 
for what seemed to be surly conduct 
both Ga and. off the court. 


e 


Hardy is actually a very « 
going, sensitive individual. He wem 
through one difficult period when, 
besieged by domestic problems, he 
reacted poorly and developed. the 
bad reputation that stuck with him 
Gaillard saw through the facade and 
befriended Hardy, Coach and pros~ 
pect were so close that, despite the 
proximity of UCLA, Hardy never 
seriously considered the country’s, 
top basketball school. In fact. he 
was so anxious to play for Gaillard 
that, until some recruiters from Long, 
th State persuaded him to. at. 
st make a trip 10 USF, he was 
prepared to sign up without seeing 
the campus. 

Hardy and his stepmother affixed 
their signatures to the USF letter-of- 
intent promptly on the morning of 
April 9th. And while Cartwright and 
Hardy were safely in the fold. Win- 
ford Boynes remained unfetiered 

As a senior at Oklahoma City’s 
Capitol Hill High School, the six- 
oot-six-and-a-half swingman, known 
s “Juice” for his tendency to pour 
in points, scored 28 per game and 
averaged 13 rebounds. With an 
open-door policy in effect, Boynes 
was contacted by over 350 schools. 
making him the most heavily re- 
cruited athlete—tootball players in- 
cluded—in the history of Oklahoma 
(and possibly the world). 

“For a while” says Boynes, “the 
neighbors thought my mother (who 
is raising the family alone) was 
carrying on some kind of an illicit 
business, since there were always all 
these coaches with their new rent-a~ 
cars parked outside the house. Even- 
tually I just stopped going home 
alter school, Pretty soon I found 
out that a lot of these recruiters 
were lying to me .. . making all 
kinds of wild promises . . . I just 
didn’t know who to trust anymore.” 

Even Oral Roberts, whose uni- 
versity is located in nearby Tu 
tried to recruit Boynes, entertaining 
Boynes at the Roberts home on a 


couple of occasions. “Oral Koberts 
told me that he had had this vision 
. . this vision that my mother anc 
me would soon be enjoying the bea~ 
uty of bis university. He said thay 
the vision meant that God had pre- 
destined that I'd be playing ball for 
Oral Roberts University. | mean, 1 
bad all kinds of trouble saying ao 
to everybody. but saying no to God 
. man, thal was something else: 
Nevertheless. the good Lord tu: 
out. and by the last week in May, 
Boynes had narrowed the field down 
to Kansas, Louisville and USF, Gail- 
lard and a vecruiting aide. Larry 
Gillman. had visited Boynes tour o 
five times each, and phone cally trom 
San Francisco to Oklahoma City 
numbered in excess of 200, 
On Sunday, May 25th, Boynes it 
formed Gaillard he had decided o 


USF, and that he would sign the 
letter-of-intem’ on Saturday. May 
31st. and make the announcement 


at a press conference that same day, 
Gaillard, overjoyed, told Boynes that 
he and Gillman would fly to Okla- 
homa City for his high school gradu- 
ation Thursday night. 

Boynes called coach Ted Owens 
of Kansas and coach Denny Crum 
of Louisville and told them of his 
choice. 

“When we walked into the gyn 
nasium for the graduation,” relates 
Gaillard. “TI heard a voice saying 
“Well. looks like a coaches’ conven 
tion. doesn’! it?” T turned and saw 
Crum, and a chill ran down my 
spine.” 

After the ceremony, Boynes spoke 
to both Crum and Gaillard. He told 
Gaillard that Crum had said that he 
would accept “no” for an answei 
only if Boynes slept on it and told 
him personally in the morning. 

Gaillard said that, in that case, he 
would come by the house at 11 a.m 
to see if everything was all right. 

The next morning, as Gaillard and 
Gillman were approaching Boynes’ 
home, they were surprised to see 
Crum and the youngster in Crum’s 
Cadillac, heading in the ale ot 
rection, “Yes,” says Gaillard, 
can safely say that that Gomera me 
just a bit.” He drove on to the 
house. “No one was home except 


for Winford’s little brothers, An- 
thony and Timmy, and I found my- 
self playing checkers with them for 
what must have been the one mil- 
lionth time.” 

Five hours later, at four o'clock, 
Mrs. Boynes got home from work. 
She told Gaillard that she couldn’t 
imagine where her son might be, 
but felt sure that he would be home 
soon. At eight o’clock, when her 
son still wasn’t home, Mrs. Boynes 
said she had an idea where she might 
find Winford, and left the house. 

“An hour later, the phone rang,” 
Gaillard recalls. “It was Mrs. Boy- 
nes calling from Crum’s hotel. She 
told me that she was there with Win- 
ford, and that he had signed with 
Louisville. I remembered feeling my 
heart somewhere down around the 
bottom of my stomach. I asked if I 
vould speak to Winford. He was ex- 
tremely choked up, and had obvious- 
ly been crying. I told him that he 


didn’t have to worry, that we were 
still friends. I just wanted him to 
tell me where we'd gone wrong. All 
he could say was, ‘I’m sorry, coach, 
Tm sorry.’ Then he mumbled that 
he was coming home, and I told 
him to relax, we'd wait for him. 

“When he got home,” Gaillard 
continues, “he was shaking, actual- 
ly trembling. He went directly into 
the backyard, and Larry went with 
him, trying to calm him down. Crum 
came through the door, looking 
very pompous, all spruced up in his 
yellow suit, and said, ‘Well, Bob, 
you know how it goes; you win 
some, you lose some.’ I couldn’t 
even say anything. I just felt like a 
beaten man. 

“Then Mrs. Boynes called me 
aside. She told me that she hadn't 
signed the letter-of-intent. I couldn’t 
understand why, because I knew 
that all along she’d wanted him to go 
to Louisville. But I didn’t care. J 


hurried out to the backyard to talk 
to Winford only to have Larry tell 
me that he hadn’t signed either. 

“I said, ‘Winford! You didn’t 
sign?’ He looked up at me and shook 
his head, and said, ‘No, 1 didn’t 
sign.” I couldn’t believe it. I felt like 
Td just been reborn.” 

“IT had almost signed,” Boynes 
confesses. “Crum almost had me 
convinced. Maybe I was just tired, 
or confused, or something, and it 
was getting very late, and I was very 
upset, and Crum knew I wasn’t 
going to sign, not there in his hotel 
room. So he told me he would take 
me home, but that first I should call 
Gaillard and tell him that I'd signed. 
He said that if I didn’t, when I got 
home, Gaillard and Gillman would 
just be bugging me constantly to 
try and get me to sign with them.” 

Over the next 24 hours, while 
Boynes agonized trying to make his 
decision, coaches Gaillard and Crum 
bounced back and forth between ho- 
tel rooms and the Boynes home, 
checking on each other's moves, the 
Chevrolet tailing the Cadillac, claims 
and counterclaims chasing one an- 
other through Oklahoma City. Oc- 
casionally, the representatives ot 
Loutsville and USF traded unkind 
words, and Crum and Gillman al- 
most came to blows, and Gaillard 
said some things he later regretted 
—"I told him that I'd like to play 
his damn team any time, and any 
place, and that if I had equal or even 
| lesser talent, I'd kick his ass all to 
hell”—and, finally, in the house 6n 
Creekwood Terrace, Boynes came 
to his absolute final irrevocable de- 
cision: He was going to USF. 

Mrs. Boynes reluctantly agreed, 
and set up a press conference for 
Winford to announce his decision 
Then the phone rang: Crim calling. 

“All of a sudden,” Gaillard re~ 
members, “Winford started sobbing. 
The next thing I know he’s scream- 
ing, “Call it off! Call the press con- 
ference off! The whole thing’s off!” 

But within an hour, after another 
confrontation with Crum, Boynes re- 
affirmed his choice of USF. 

“He went into the back room with 
hiy mom,” Gaillard “Then 
| Mrs. Boynes came out and ysked 
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me and Larry if we would step out- 
side. We left the house, and ten 
minutes later Crum came out the 
door and shook my hand, and said, 
‘Congratulations, you’ve got a great 
player.’ ” 

“T went back into the house and 
gave Winford a big hug. His mom 
signed the letter-of-intent, and that 
was it. We had to leave, because 
NCAA regulations don’t permit us 
to be present at the press conference. 
So we went back and watched it on 
TV at our motel. Winford “Juice” 
‘Boynes announced that he would be 
attending USF in the fall.” 

“Cartwright, Hardy and Boynes 
-—I don’t think the reality of the sit- 
uation has actually hit us yet,” says 
assistant coach Belluomini. “We 
used to joke about it last year. Bob 
would say, ‘Danny, tell Cartwright 
and Hardy and Boynes to hurry up 
and get dressed and get up here.’ 
Now they’re really down there get- 
ting dressed.” 

The three star freshmen combine 
with the junior-college transfers and 
six returning lettermen to form what 
could be the most talent-laden squad 
in USF history—Bill Russell and 
company notwithstanding, 

Due to the influx of gifted new- 
comers, only one member of last 
year’s team has earned a  start- 


ing spot. That’s Marlon Redmond, a 
baby-faced junior. Redmond was 
an all-conference forward last sea- 
son, averaging 17.8 points per game. 
He is six-foot-six, yet with Cart- 
wright, Hardy and Boynes up front, 
he is in the backcourt this year. 

“Pretty Boy’s” backcourt mate is 
Allen “Iceman” Thompson. Always 
cool under pressure, the muscular 
six-foot-two junior spent last sea- 
son guiding his Westchester (N.Y.) 
Community College team to a 35-3 
record, Thompson prepped at Brook- 
lyn’s Erasmus High, is a classic 
East Coast guard who does every- 
thing well. Blessed with excellent 
quickness, he was recruited primarily 
for his defensive ability and leader- 
ship qualities. As Gaillard puts it, 
“When Allen says something, the 
others do listen.” 

With Billy “The Kid” Cartwright 
at center, USF has a pivotman who 
at times appears unstoppable. 

“We'll continue to get the ball to 
him until the opposition proves they 
can contain him,” states Gaillard. 
Cartwright has a phenomenal shoot- 
ing touch for a big man—or for 
anyone, for that matter—from 18 
feet on in. And, playing for the first 
time in his career without three men 
hanging on him, he must feel like a 
prisoner freed from his shackles. 


James Hardy seems to have found 
the transition from center to for- 
ward to be no problem at all, Any- 
one who tries to take Hardy to the 
hoop is likely to end up with a bas- 
ketball seam imprinted on his fore- 
head. “Trouble” is a truly intimi- 
dating defensive performer. A great 
leaper, he blocks shots and sweeps 
the boards with amazing regularity. 

The other front line position is 
manned by Boynes and the only 
word to describe him is “complete.” 
Winford’s glaring deficiency is that 
his running lefthanded hook from 
the top of the key is a little weak. 

How’s that for a starting lineup? 
Sure, it’s only three freshmen and 
two juniors, not much experience, 
but there’s plenty of experience on 
the bench: Jeff Randell, an out- 
standing defensive forward, was a 
starter last year and the year before. 
Russ Coleman, a junior guard, and 
Howard Smith, a six-foot-eight for- 
ward, were both starters last year. 
Sophomore guard Rod Williams is 
probably the best pure shooter on 
the team, and sophomore Sammy 
Williams is the quickest man. 

The goal that Gaillard and his 
troops have set for themselves is 
by no means modest: They want to 
win a national championship. They 
also want to establish the country’s 
foremost collegiate basketball dy- 
nasty at a site 400 miles north of its 
current location. 

There is a problem, or rather two 
problems. The first problem is 
UCLA, and the second is Pauley 
Pavilion, which is supposedly an 
arena for UCLA’s home basketball 
games. Actually, it is a ceremonial 
altar upon which UCLA's visiting 
opponents are regularly sacrificed. 

The odds are fairly good that both 
UCLA and USF will wind up in the 
1976 NCAA Western regional play- 
offs. The 1976 NCAA Western re- 
gional playoffs are being held in, of 
all partisan places, Pauley Pavilion. 
It will be very difficult for San Fran- 
cisco to beat UCLA in that setting. 
But it would be a very nice place to 
Start a new dynasty. 


7, Trouble, Billy the Kid, icernun 
io known as the starting 
five for the University of Son Francisco: 
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UCLA: THE ONCE 
& PRESENT KING 


hen Vince Lombardi left 
Green Bay and Bill Rus- 
sell retired at Boston, they 


went out as champions, but left 
behind aging dynasties that would 
self-destruct a year later. John 


Wooden vowed to do better for his 
successor. As he sculpted his NCAA 
champions at UCLA, Wooden pro- 
mised to leave the new coach with 
young, talented horses to fight the 
future wars. 

Sure enough, when 45-year-old 


BY BILL BRUNS 


Gene Bartow replaced Wooden Iast 
March—after the Bruins defeated 
Kentucky for their tenth NCAA 
tile in 12 years—he inherited 
three starters, the inside road to 
three prep All-Americans, and a 
1975-76 schedule that will make 
NCAA rivals weep. After a tough 
opener on the road against Indi- 
ana, the Bruins play ten straight 
games in Pauley Pavilion, where 
they lose about once every five 
years. (Their record: 149 wins, two 
losses.) If UCLA can win the Pa- 
cific 8, then they simply remain at 
Pauley for the Western Regionals, 
ready to slice up that blustery new 
rival from upstate, USF. 

“We have as good a chance as 
anybody to win a national cham- 
pionship,” Bartow said not long 
before the season opened. Bartow 
has reached the NCAA finals only 
once. His Memphis State team lost 
to UCLA in 1973 on a night Bill 
Walton went 20 for 21 from the 
floor. “Nobody else has any better 
players than we do. But we don’t 
have the big man who can dominate; 
if you don’t have the big man, you 
don’t always win.” 

Despite this lack of an Alcindor 
or a Walton in the middle, ob- 
servers feel the team has as much 
talent and depth as any Bruin team 
ever. Juniors Marques. Johnson 
and Richard Washington are All- 
Americans at forward. Johnson, at 
six-foot-six-and-a-half, is a marvel- 
vous athlete who plays with powerful 
elegance and great intensity. “I’ve 
seen Marques take guys apart in 
sections,” marvels one teammate. 
John Wooden left Gene Bartow, his UCLA 


successor, All-American talents Richard 
Washington (left) and Marques Johnson. 


Johnson had to battie the effects 
of hepatitis all last season, but 
when he felt strong enough to turn 
on the juice for a full game he was 
spectacular. Washington, a slender 
six-foot-ten, has a gentle disposi- 
tion and a sweet jumper that is 
deadly from out beyond the key. 

At center is seven-foot-two Ralph 
Drollinger, Walton’s successor last 
year, who has gained 20 pounds 
and gives UCLA strong rebound- 
ing and defense, if not a lot of scor- 
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ing. In fact, he may have a hard 
time holding off six-foot-ten fresh- 
man David Greenwood, who was 
rated a better prospect than USF's 
Cartwright by many college scouts 
following last spring’s All-Star 
games. Also contending is six-foot- 
11% Brett Vroman, the Salt Lake 
City phenom who inspired an un- 
precedented three recruiting trips 
by Wooden two years ago. 

UCLA’s quarterback is senior 
Andre McCarter, a Philadelphia 
high-school product who finally 
blossomed into a first-rate colle- 
giate talent last year. “Andre’s the 
leader of the pack, the dribbler, 
everything,” said Greenwood. “He’s 
got his game together.” Four play- 
ers were battling for the other 
guard position, including five-foot- 
11 Jimmy Spillane, a scrappy play- 
er and a fine outside shooter, and 
freshmen Roy Hamilton and Brad 
Holland. Hamilton and Greenwood 
were high-school teammates at 
Verbum Dei, a Los Angeles bas- 
ketball powerhouse. Holland aver- 
aged 35 points a game his last 
year in high school, specializing in a 
long-range jump shot, and the feel- 
ing by those who have seen him 
play is that he has the potential to 
be the best outside shooter in 
UCLA history. 

Greenwood, Hamilton and Hol- 
land are early evidence that 
UCLA’s recruiting is not going to 
fall off now that the Living Legend 
has retired. Greenwood and Ham- 
ilton were heavily recruited after 
Wooden departed, but as Green- 
wood points out: “Every recruiter 
would tell me, ‘Come to our school 
and start your own dynasty. We can 
do what UCLA has done.’ I told 
them, “Let's get serious. If you're a 
basketball player, UCLA is where 
you go to play basketball.” So 
while Bartow is under the gun to 
maintain Wooden’s winning tradi- 
tion, he knows he is also going to 


benefit from that tradition. 

Of course, a number of hot-shot, 
high-scoring high-school guards 
veered away from UCLA during 
the Wooden era, not wanting to be 
shackled by his disciplined offen- 
sive patterns and emphasis on bal- 
anced team scoring coupled with 
hard-nosed defensive play. Brad 
Holland could help mark a break 
with that tradition by proving that a 
high-scoring guard who plays aver- 
age defense can survive at UCLA. 
Said Bartow: “Brad is a pure shoot- 
er with excellent range. He’s des- 
tined to be an outstanding player if 
he can make the adjustments he has 
to,” meaning learning to come off 
the bench as a part-time player. 

Before the season even began, 
Bartow was gaining a relaxed rap- 


Bartow on the Bruins: “Nobody has ony 
better players than we do. But we don't 
have the big man who can dominate.” 


port with his players. He allows 
more one-on-one offense by his 
players, and lets them display 
more individual flair. At Memphis 
State he had the reputation for 
having crowd-pleasing teams that 
employed the fast break, crashed 
the boards and played a_ pressing 
defense. At UCLA he has the 
players who can carry out this 
philosophy—and score a lot of 
points. 

Another advantage for Bartow is 
that he comes into his new job as a 
basketball coach, not a legend. 
The returning players had enor- 
mous respect and admiration for 
Wooden, but Bartow is a generation 


younger and the players feel they 
can talk to him openly, and at any 
time during the day. 

Washington, for instance, said 
that as a freshman he felt intimi- 
dated by Wooden. “I'd heard so 
much about him that there was a 
mystique about him. I felt like every- 
thing I said to him had to be per- 
fect or had to be important. Coach 
Bartow’s easier to relate to.” 
Added Marques Johnson: “Coach 
Bartow’s a more friendly type, and 
that’s making the transition from 
last season to this season a whole 
lot easier.” 

The players also know they share 
the pressure with Bartow. “Nobody 
else faces the kind of pressure we 
do,” McCarter said. “Every year 
we're expected to win it. If we 
don’t, people say what's wrong 
with UCLA?” 

Like Wooden, Bartow is bespec- 
tacled, a nonsmoker, a nondrinker 
and a churchgoer. He was known 
in earlier coaching stints at Val- 
paraiso, Memphis State and Illinois 
as “Clean Gene,” which surely was 
enough to intrigue UCLA’s J. 
Morgan, who heads the most 
image-conscious athletic factory in 
the country. “It’s like St. Peter re- 
placing the Lord,” said George 
Raveling, head coach at Washing- 
on State. “Gene is like John—a 
mid-America kind of guy, person- 
able, down to earth, honest, the 
kind of guy you'd like to have 
living next to you.” 

Yet Bartow has also shown that 
he can win in tough competition, 
having turned doormat Memphis 
State into a powerhouse in the 
Missouri Valley Conference before 
moving on last year to try to shore 
up the probation-ridden program at 
Illinois. Now he has to start at the 
top—and stay there. Raveling 
points up the dilemma perfectly: “If 
Gene wins the next four national 
championships in a row, he'll still 
be six down.” Bartow acknowl- 
edged this pressure when he took 
the job. “I have to win and win 
now,” he said. “I know that. But 
the odds against winning ten cham- 
pionships in twelve years are a hun- 
dred million to one.” a 


“Diane saw the speed- 
boat bearing down 

on us first. "Look out!’ 
she shouted. I swerved 
avoided 
-crunching 
crash. But now I was 
the boat's 


I <in a storm- 
tossed ocean was 
ever more jolted, 

jarred and jangled. 
Next time, I thought, 
Tll pick a sleepy 
tropical lagoon to 
Jet Ski on. 
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